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The 
NEW BIJUR SYSTEM OF 


CHASSIS LUBRICATION 





The new Bijur System of Chassis Lubrication is simplicity itself. A Lubri- 
cator Unit, consisting of an automatic pump and oil reservoir, is connected by simplest pos- 
sible piping, concealed in the chassis frame, to Drip Plugs located at each lubricating 
point which meter a pre-determined amount of oil to each bearing. That's all there is to 
it—only three major parts, and all moving parts contained within the Lubricator Unit. 
In operation, the new Bijur System is continuous and entirely automatic—the lubricator 
pump is actuated by vacuum from the intake manifold, so controlled that oil is delivered 
only while the engine is driving the car. Automobile manufacturers interested in this revo- 
lutionary development in chassis lubrication are invited to write for complete information. 


BIJUR LUBRICATING CORPORATION, NEW YORK 








Originators of Modern Chassis Lubrication 
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HEALD No 77 Heavy Duty 


For INTERNAL GRINDING MACHINE 


25 H.P. for wheelhead). 
Table hydraulically operated 
(0 to 25 ft. per minute). 
oO r Handles straight, taper and 


face grinding. It is the larg- 
est chucking internal built. 


No. 77 for big work (grinds 
24” dia.x 15” long). Massive 
and rugged (weighs 9 tons). 










Above—Grinding the 7” bore of a 25” 
spur gear to .0005” limit, removing 
080” to .090” stock and facing the hub 


in 11 minutes. 


Left Large bearing race, 10%” diam- 
eter bore, 2%” wide, 11° taper, roughed 
to a tolerance of .005”, removing .032” 
stock in 2 minutes. Material —hardened 
Krupp steel forging. 


A gt 


The No. 77 handles large — 


Gears, Sleeves, 
Bearing Races, 
Rolls, Sheaves, 
Pipe Liners, 
Pulleys, Drums, 
Cylinders, Rings, 
and similar work. 


The Heald Machine Company, Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Branch Offices at Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia and Syracuse 
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Production Facilities to Assure Alloy Quality 


The condition of the open hearth furnace is a basic determinant of alloy 
quality. When a heat of Illinois Alloy is to be started, the alloy crews never 
allow a furnace to be charged until they know that that furnace meets 
every exacting melting standard for the production of dependable alloys. Of 
Illinois Steel Company’s ninety-four open hearth furnaces, certain ones are 
reserved exclusively for alloy production. From these the alloy crews select 
for each heat, those furnaces best suited to their needs. Thus, vast facil- 


ities are turned to small production needs, that quality may be protected. 


WS) Mlinois Sterl Company 
| nF | 


SUBSIDIARY OF UMITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ILLINOIS d//o/ STEEL 
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Intense Interest Found 
In 1931 Design and 


Merchandising Programs 





p's EL an 
Ag ay ae if ( 
fo P\ANUARY, 1931 
“®@ihas come and 
gone. 

It fulfilled 
neither the 
hopes of those 
optimists who 
looked for a 
change of date 
on a calendar to 
perform econom- 
ic magic nor the 
dire gloom of 
those pessimists 
who saw no 
by chance for a re- 

° turn of automo- 
Norman G. Shidle thes ie well 
12 or 18 months 
had passed. 

It brought 
hundreds of 
thousands of people into national and local automobile 
shows, created a lot of orders for new automobiles and 
generated in the minds of thousands renewed desires 
to own a really up-to-date motor vehicle. 

It left both vehicle and parts manufacturers with 
better prospects and better business than it found 
them with. The New York show was characterized by 
cautious hope on the part of most companies and 
executives. The Chicago show found caution still 
abroad, but action, based on orders, replaced mere 
hopefulness. 

In between these two national shows there were a 
number of local exhibits, attendance at which fre- 
quently compared favorably with that of 1930, as the 
following reports show. And in between, too, was an 
annual meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
which, we believe, presaged changes in the 1932 car 
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and truck models far greater than those made in any 
single year during the past decade. 

Having devoted nearly a whole issue to this S.A.E. 
meeting last week, further immediate discussion of the 
ideas developed there might well be criticised as over- 
emphasis on one phase of the month’s developments. 
No executive nor engineer, however, can afford to miss 
the significance either of the details or the general 
manifestations of that gathering if he is to see against 
their proper background the various problems and 
technical ideas which will come to him for examination 
in the next 12 months. 

A new spirit is abroad in the industry. Moving 
through the show and convention weeks of 1931 brings 
to one a definite feeling that the whole industry is 
suddenly approaching its job with a different attitude 
than in 1930. This new attitude, while difficult to 
explain, seems to us to be none the less definite. For 
instance: 

When we got back from the West last week we 
were asked in a small group meeting, “How did you 
find things? Were the men you saw feeling any more 
optimistic?” 

Usually that would have been an easy question to 
answer. But suddenly it seemed hard. Were the men 
we talked to feeling more optimistic—or more pes- 
simistic, for that matter? Honestly, we couldn’t say. 
The words “optimistic” and “pessimistic” suddenly 
seemed to have lost their meanings—to have become 
obsolete. The men we talked to this year didn’t seem 
to be “feeling” much of anything. They seemed to be 
acting, thinking, planning, doing! 

Never before have we found so much intense inter- 
est in specific activity—and so little interest in gener- 
alities. Never have we found so little speculation 
about what the future holds—nor so much personal, 
vigorous work being done to wring from that future 
what the individual company wants. 

Belief has grown that success will lie—not so much 
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in the devising of unique and novel merchandising 
plans and ideas—but in the vigorous, intelligent oper- 
ation and application of plans and ideas already known 
to be sound. 

if we had to make any generalization as we sit here, 
back home again, and conjure up the panorama of men, 
ideas, shows, conventions and discussions of this event- 
ful January, 1931, it would be something like this: 

“1931 will be an uneven year when the records and 
achievements of various companies are finally lined up 
side by side. It will be a year of clearly advancing 
prosperity for many vehicle and parts makers; it will 
be a year of decline and discouragement for some 
others. 

“Closer contact with the problems and needs of deal- 
ers and customers will characterize the work of those 
who are successful—the beginnings of this process are 
already discernible even as February begins. New 
heights of success already are foreshadowed for cer- 
tain organizations which are busily interpreting their 
product and their activities very definitely in terms of 
their customers’ viewpoint; who visualize their dealers 
and their customers as being very human—as being 
more interested in their own problems than ever before, 
and less in anybody else’s.” 

Certain general trends of interest are evident, to be 
sure, but this overwhelming operation activity seems 
practically to obscure more fundamental policy mat- 
ters for the time being in the minds of most executives. 

Specific proclamation by Buick that it will withhold 
announcement of its 1932 model until November or 
December, in accordance with the N.A.C.C. recom- 
mendation on simultaneous new model announcements, 


Heard from Automobile Shows 


gave the month’s most striking indication that some- 
thing like general action really will follow the cham- 
ber’s resolution. It seems likely now that, even though 
there be a few exceptions to the rule, the N.A.C.C. 
action will result in a majority of new model announce- 
ments being concentrated this year in the two months 
immediately preceding the New York show. 

Dealer demand for extension of junking activities 
now is almost universal, and it seems likely that sev- 
eral more factories will have installed junking plans 
before the end of this year. No car maker who has 
had a junking plan will fail to continue it, so far as can 
be learned. 

Further improvement in car factory service practices 
and policies seems likely as the year goes on. One 
car maker is just introducing a policy which involves 
payment of freight by the factory on parts shipments 
which bulk greater than a few hundred dollars in a 
single shipment. Another factory will continue its 
practice, tried out for the first time in 1930, of making 
the dealer the sole judge of whether or nor a part was 
defective in connection with policy replacements dur- 
ing the guarantee period. Extension of various other 
relatively new service policies is going on. 

Passenger car prices seem to be fairly well set now 
for the spring selling season. Generally speaking, re- 
ductions were in order this year with the introduc- 
tion of new models. Increases were recorded, more- 
over, on a number of specific body models, particularly 
among cars selling for more than $3,000. Universal 
lack of price action at Chicago following the Ford cut 
indicates that the 1931 battle for car business is not 
going to be fought on a field of constant price changes. 
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with the 1930 figures. 
General 


A number of car manufacturers reported in- 
creased retail sales at the New York and Chi- 


cago National shows. 
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Attendance records at the twenty-fifth annual 
automobile show were better than those in 
charge had hoped and it also was expected 
that the display will result in some good bus- 
Approximately 50,000 persons attended a spe- 
cial Ford automobile show held at the same 
time the annual automobile show was in 


The local show was successful, early reports 
indicated, both from the attendance and finan- 


Attendance and gross receipts were both ahead 
of the 1930 show figures. The admission price 
for evenings was reduced from 75 cents to 
50 cents, but gross box-office receipts held up. 


Attendance for the first two days of the local 
show ran somewhat ahead of 1930 attendance. 
Sales were off about 10 per cent as compared 


Milwaukee 

The 1931 show attracted a total attendance of 
92,000, a gain of more than 15,000 over the 
1930 show. In 1929 the official figure was 
98,998; in 1928, 119,406, and in 1927, 123,938, 
which set an all-time record. Exhibitors said 
their show sales were considerably better than 
those of last year. 


Nashville 


The Nashville Automobile Show which closed 
Saturday night, Jan. 31, had an attendance 
of 75,000 and was pronounced by Tim White, 
secretary of the Nashville Automobille Trades 
Association, to have been the best and most 
successful ever given in the city. 


Newark 

Dealers here reported a lively interest in new 
cars on the part of visitors at the local show. 
Actual sales consummated during the show 
were not as great as they have been during 
former exhibitions. 


Philadelphia 


Retail sales at the local show showed an in- 
crease over the sales of the 1930 show. Sales 
to dealers were reported as up to the standard 
of other years. These results were achieved 
despite a falling off in attendance of about 
10 per cent. 
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Truck Production Trends Are Upward 


By Edmund B. Neil 


Director of Research 
Chilton Class Journal Co. 


13 and 20, 1930, dealt almost exclusively with pas- 

senger car statistics and what they indicate, and 
reasons for considering them separately were then 
given. This article will present data on the truck 
branch of the automotive industry. 

Chart III-1 shows a yearly moving average curve of 
truck production ’ (total production for year ending 
first of each month) similar to that for car production 
presented in the Dec. 20, 1930, issue. It brings out a 
number of facts of value to the truck producer: 

Growth of truck production is at relatively a much 
higher rate than for passenger cars, due to in- 
creasing demand for truck transportation here and 
abroad. 

Changes in demand for trucks are not as great nor 
as rapid as those for cars. 

Conversely, periods of depression have not had as 
severe an effect on truck production as has been 
the case with that for passenger cars. 

In addition to confirming our previous statement 
that truck production now constituted a sufficient por- 
tion of the industry to warrant considering it sep- 
arately whenever possible, the above points are further 
brought out by the “Three year average line,” also 
drawn on this chart. This line shows that truck 
production has always grown when the effect of the 
three year (forty month) business cycle is eliminated, 


|: previous two instalments of this series (Dec. 


Part Ill of aseries by the author on 
Automotive Business and Market Trends 


and that this has been true even during the past de- 
pression year. The three year average line also 
may be considered as closely approximating the 
theoretical “normal growth” (line) which exists for 
this branch of the industry. 


Truck Production for 193! and 1932 


On this chart we have projected the two lines for- 
ward into 1931 and 1932 with the result that: 

Indications are for a continued decline in truck pro- 

duction until toward the end of the first quarter 
of 1931 with improvement from then on. 

Production (U. S. only) of around 615,000 trucks 

will be reached by the end of 1931. The chart in- 
dicates this to be a conservative estimate. 

1932 may turn out to be almost as good a year in 

production as was 1929. 

It should be mentioned also that there is nothing 
on the horizon at this time which would indicate any 
slowing down in the rate of growth of the truck market, 
such as has been brought out relative to the market 
for passenger cars. Increasing appreciation of the 
proper function of the motor truck in the general trans- 
portation scheme, combined with developments which 
enlarge the usefulness and scope of this form of trans- 
port, all point toward increased volume of business in 
future years. 
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NTERESTING production methods, designed for the 
maintenance of close tolerances and geared to suit 
moderate output, are found in the plant of the White 

Co., makers of the well-known White trucks. For the 
purpose of illustration we have selected a striking set- 
up for boring crankshaft and camshaft bearings in the 
crankease; an eccentric-grinding job on aluminum al- 
loy pistons, and an unusual setup for milling drop- 
forged steering knuckles. 

On the crankcase they diamond bore seven white 
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Crankcase Bearings are Diamond Bored 


Close fitting of alloy 
finish grinding to a 


metal main bearings and seven bronze camshaft bear- 
ings in one setting in the special fixture, Fig. 1, which 
they designed. The two main boring bars each have 





Fig. |—In this special fixture are diamond bored seven white 
metal and seven bronze bearings + + + + + + 





Fig. 2—Thie view shows the crankcase in place in the boring 


te 


seven inverted diamonds. To assure posi- 
tive alignment and rigidity, the boring 
bars ride in long, heavy bearings at the 
extreme end and the three intermediate 
supports. Note the keyway slot in each 
bearing to permit entrance of the dia- 
monds. An unusually interesting detail 
is that the boring bar rides on a film of 
oil forced through the bearings at a pres- 
sure of 30 lb. per sq. in. Both bars are 
rotated at a speed of 1180 r.p.m. 

Crankshaft bearings are held to a toler- 
ance of 0.0005 in., the limits being 2.754 
to 2.7545 in. Camshaft bearings are held 
to a tolerance of 0.001 in. The feed per 
revolution is 0.00089, while the total 
length of cut is 3% in. According to the 
White Company’s tool engineer, the ap- 
proximate average production per lap of 
diamonds is 6000 bearings. The approxi- 
mate average life of a diamond is 36,000 
bearings. Total depth of cut in main 
bearings is 0.003-0.004 in. on a side, in 
cam bearings 0.003 to 0.004 in. on a side. 

Fig. 2 shows the boring machine in 
full view with the crankcase in place and 
boring bars engaged. The method of 
holding the crankcase by means of three 
clamps on each side is clearly shown 
both in this view and in Fig. 1. 

The ideal of close fitting aluminum 
alloy pistons is attained here by finish- 
grinding pistons to a slightly elliptical 
shape. Actual field tests by their engi- 
neers have shown that this method solves 
the problem effectively. Pistons are now 
finish-ground on a Norton cylindrical 
grinder, Fig. 3, which has been equipped 
with a cam grinding attachment. Con- 
siderable ingenuity has been shown by 
designing the attachments not only to 
grind the outside elliptical diameter, but 
to undercut the wrist pin bosses at the 
same time. 

The first operation is to grind the 
skirt elliptical, the diameter through the 
wrist pin bosses being the minor diam- 
eter, the difference between the major 
diameter or thrust faces and the minor 
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for Accuracy at the White Plant 


pistons is attained by by 
slightly elliptical shape Joseph Geschelin 


diameter being 0.010 in. Then the 
master cam is changed by means of a 
lever at the left end of the machine 
and the wrist pin bosses (only) are 
ground 0.010 in. under minor diameter 
of skirt, providing ample undercut 
below the outside diameter. 

In this arrangement the work is ro- 
tated at 52 r.p.m. while the wheel 
turns at 1550 r.p.m. or a surface speed 
of 6366 ft. per minute. The total 
length of cut is 334 in. while the depth 
of cut is 0.011 in. Actual grinding 
time is said to be 1.40 minutes per 
piece. These figures cover a four-inch 
diameter piston held to 0.001 in. 
tolerance. 

Another difficult problem was solved 
in the milling machine setup on their 
alloy steel drop-forged steering 
knuckles. Fig. 4 shows two views of 
the special fixture used on a Cincin- 
nati duplex hydromatic milling ma- 
chine designed to rough-mill the large 
and small ends of the pivot boss and 
rough and finish-mill the clearance 
for the axle king pin bosses. This is 
accomplished in four operations re- 
quiring two major settings, as follows: 

Operation 1—Rough-mill clearance 
for axle, cutter size 3 11/16 x 2 in. 
Then the pieces are removed, and 
shifted to the other side of the fixture. 
Operation 2, finish-mill clearance using 
3 23/32 x 2 in. cutter. Operation 3, 
rough-mill large end of pivot boss. 
This requires a reclamping of the 
knuckle. Operation 4, rough-mill small 
end of pivot boss. For this the knuckle 
is shifted to the opposite side. 

Four knuckles are in the fixture at 
one time with successive operations 
shifting from one side of the fixture 
to the other. For operations 1 and 2, 
the length of cut is 434 in. and the 
total depth of cut 34 in. For opera- 
tions’ 3 and 4, the length of cut is 334 
in. and the depth of cut 1% to 3/16 in. 
Cutter speed is 52 r.p.m. while the 
‘eed per revolution is 0.0425 for oper- 


itions 1 and 2 and 0.064 for operations Fig. 4—This hydromatic milling machine rough mills the ends of 
5 and 4, the pivot boss and rough and finish mills the axle king pin bosses 
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_ by 
~ Athel F. 


Denham 


Detail of front end 
of chassis, showing 
the mounting of 
various accessories 
onthe engine. The 
transmission is the 
silent second + + 


Details of rear end 
of De Vaux Six chas- 
sis, showing the built 
up rear axle housing 
and the compact- 
ness of the differen- 
tial housing which is 
split at the far side 
rather than at the 
center + + + 
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the: New De Vaux Six 


With a displacement of 214.7 cu. in, the 
powerplant designed by Col. Elbert J. 
Hall develops 65 hp. at 3400 r.p.m. 


HE De Vaux Six, which has been 

briefly referred to in these columns 

a number of times, was exhibited to 
the public for the first time at the Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, during the week 
of the Chicago automobile show. As is 
generally known, the car is designed for 
the low-priced field. 

The V-shaped radiator shell, of new 
form, gives an individual touch to the 
car, the shell being lacquered to match 
the hood and trimmed with chromium- 
plated beading. The absence of a filler 
cap on top of the shell further helps the 
cleanliness of the front-end design. 

The six-cylinder L-head engine, which 
is being produced for De Vaux-Hall Mo- 
tors Corp. by Continental Motors, has an 
exceptionally high power output. With 
a bore and stroke of 334 by 4 in. (214.7 
cu. in.), it develops 65 hp. at 3400 r.p.m. 
While some of the 
parts are inter- 
changeable with 
those of the Conti- 
nental 22A engine, 
this does not apply 
to the cylinder 
block or manifold- 
ing, both of which 
were specially de- 
signed by Col. El- 
bert J. Hall. The 
manifolding is es- 
pecially interesting. 

The intake mani- 
fold is of the six- 
port type and of 
rectangular shape. 
Inlet port openings 
are rectangular and 
set with the lower 
edge flush with the 
lower inner edge 
of the intake mani- 
fold. This is in- 
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tended to prevent liquid fuel from collecting in 
the manifold passages. The six-port arrangement 
is claimed to improve distribution characteristics 
considerably and is also credited with much of 
the increased power obtained with the engine. 
The manually-operated heat-control valve at the 
center of the exhaust manifold is also of unusual 
design. This valve; which is rectangular in shape, 
has faces of unequal width fore and aft, so that 
when completely closed it will entirely seal the 
main exhaust passage and force all gases from 
the three rear cylinders around the intake riser 
on their way to the outlet at the front end. In 
the completely-open position the intake riser is 
completely shut off, so that it gets no neat from 
the exhaust except by conduction. When in posi- 
tion for maximum heat transfer the valve is ver- 
tical and when completely closed it is almost 
horizontal and across the top of the intake riser. 
This riser itself is of venturi form to increase 
the speed of the mixture at this point and facili- 
tate correct distribution. 

The carburetor is of Tillotson manufacture. 
The six intake ports are connected by individual 
passages to the main inlet manifold chamber 
which is of fairly large diameter. Ports cast in the 
block have a fairly low outlet and sweep up to the 
intake valve. Exhaust ports are located somewhat 
higher in the block, but the arrangement is such 
that ample cooling facilities are provided in the 
jacket. 

Internally the engine is fairly conventional, 
having a four-bearing crankshaft, Nelson Bohna- 
lite pistons and two-point chain drive for the 
camshaft. Cooling water is circulated by a pump 
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Designed for Increased Power 








List Prices 
F.O.B. Grand Rapids, Michigan 


ae $545 
Business coupe ............. aie aan eh 595 
Special coupe with wire wheels ......... 625 
Sport coupe with rumble seat and wire 
wheels ..... 1 Ik 6S Soh 10 Se Ste a 
TS es heli ah ae ce . 695 
Special sedan with wire wheels . ; 725 
Custom coupe, six wire wheels .._.. . 785 
Custom sedan, six wire wheels . 785 





Section of trans- 
mission + + + 


Side view of the de 
luxe sedan of the 
De Vaux Six line + 
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Left—Exhaust mani- 





folds on the De Vaux 
=_= + + + + 



































Below — Inlet mani- 





fold + + + + 











coupled to the generator 
shaft, the generator 
being driven by the same 
V-belt as the two-bladed 
fan. The oil filter is 
mounted immediately 
above the starting mo- 
tor. A torsional vibra- 
tion damper is carried at 
the forward end of the 
crankshaft. The engine 
mounting is of the four- 
point solid type. 

Of particular interest, 
considering the price 
class of the De Vaux Six, 
is the use of a helical- 
gear transmission with 
constant - mesh _ second- 
speed gears. A sectional 
view of the transmission, which is being produced by 
the Warner Corp., is shown herewith. It will be noticed 
that the drive pinion shaft and driving shaft are 
mounted on annular ball bearings, and the method of 
locking the outer races of these bearings against end- 
wise motion, by means of washers set into grooves in 
the races, will be of interest. These bearings, of course, 
take up the end thrust due to the helical first-reduction 
pinion and second-speed gear. The secondary gear clus- 
ter is provided with plain bushings and mounted on a 
stationary stud, and end thrust on it due to the helical 
gears is taken up on thrust washers at opposite ends. 

Universal joints are of Spicer manufacture and in- 
corporate the new oil throw-off recently incorporated 
in Spicer joints. 

The rear axle housing is also of interest in that it 
is split at the right side, rather than at the center. 
This permits a very compact housing construction, as 
may be noted from the accompanying photograph. The 
differential housing is of malleable iron, with axle 
tubes rolled from sheet steel, pressed and welded into 
the housing. Wheel bearings are of the taper roller 
type. The final reduction ratio is 4.4 or 3.9 to 1, ac- 
cording to body type. 

Springs are semi-elliptic all around, and the under- 
slung rear springs take both torque and propulsion. 
They are mounted in Tryon shackles, the front springs 
being shackled at their front end. The frame is fairly 
conventional. Front cross-members are gusseted to 
both upper and lower flanges of the side rails. 

In the bodies are to be noted such items as adjustable 
front seats, one-piece fenders and hood ledge, rubber- 
faced steel running boards and full-length vanes in 
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front of the radiator core. The spark-control lever is 
mounted on the dash. Five wire wheels are standard 
equipment, except on the business coupe, which comes 
with wood wheels. Sedans are fitted with rear arm 
rests, toggle grips and draw shades, while de luxe equip- 
ment includes six wire wheels and a trunk rack in 
the rear. Mohair and whipcord are used for uphol- 
stery. Seat adjustment in the de luxe models is of the 
screw type, with a snap catch on standard models. The 
weight of the standard sedan is only 2725 .lb., which 
gives a high power-to-weight ratio. 





ALLIUM is a greyish-white metal which, in cer- 

tain lights, shows a bluish-green color, says A. V. 
Petar in a report just made public by the Bureau of 
Mines. The metal is tough, but is soft enough to be 
cut by a knife. The melting point is about 30 deg. 
Cent., and its boiling point is in the neighborhood of 
1700 deg. Cent. The specific gravity varies from 5.9 
in the solid state to 6.095 when liquid. 





N 1917 it was discovered that a number of salt 

lakes in the districts of Genichesk, Perekop, and 
Odessa in the Southern Ukraine contain enormous 
quantities of magnesium salts. It has been estimated 
that the magnesium chloride concentrate (Mg Cl.) 
in these lakes is as high as 81 per cent, and the entire 
deposit is estimated at 1,600,000 tons. The Soviet 
Chemical Trust is planning for the production of 300 
tons of magnesium annually. 
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JUST AMONG 


OuRSELVES 


About That 90-Day 
Cancellation Clause 


HERE is little likelihood that 

car dealer contracts, now com- 
monly cancellable “without 
cause,” will be so changed in the 
near future as to be cancellable 
only “with cause.” We don’t 
think there is much more chance 
that a 90-day cancellation clause 
will be written into any con- 
tracts. 

Factory opposition to these 
two changes is almost unanimous 
so far as we can determine. For 
the most part, however, that op- 
position is based on a train of 
reasoning, much of which seems 
sound to us, rather than on any 
arbitrary desire to keep provi- 
sions as they are simply because 
it is within the power of the fac- 
tory to do so. 


Sales Quota Could 


Constitute a "Cause" 


WO general ideas exist among 

factory men about the “with 
cause” change. The chief sales 
executives of two important mid- 
dle-priced car producers, for ex- 
ample, told us recently that they 
would be perfectly willing to 
change their contracts so that 
cancellation would be only “with 
cause’—provided the causes 
could be agreed upon and speci- 
fied exactly in the contract itself. 
One “cause” which both insisted 
upon was failure of the dealer to 
meet some specified quota of 
sales. 

Unless the causes were very 
definitely specified, these men 
say, the factory would be laid 





_——-- 
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open to innumerable legal and 
practical difficulties which it is 
inconceivable they should bring 
on themselves if they could help 
doing so. 


"Cause" Always 
Easy to Find 

NOTHER group of impor- 

tant factory sales executives 
oppose the change on the some- 
what opposite grounds that it 
wouldn’t mean anything one way 
or the other. Cause of some 
kind, they think, would always 
be easy to find, if the factory was 
determined to cancel and set out 
to find cause. In the end, they 
think, the dealer would be about 
where he started. 

Intent to be fair on the part 
of the factory, they argue, is 
essential if the dealer is to get 
decent treatment, regardless of 
what is in the contract. 


A "Cause" Will be 


a Real Cause 


T is true, that whatever sins 

have been committed in the 
past, the dealer gets a fairly de- 
cent break in regard to cancel- 
lation of his contract in numer- 
ous instances today. To begin 
with, he has greater individual 
power than ever before. He can 
flaunt his factory’s ukases and 
get away with it to a greater ex- 
tent than ever in the past. As one 
particularly frank car executive 
remarked when we talked with 
him on this subject: 


“Hell! times have changed. 
We never cancel a dealer if we 
can help it. We need the dealer 
worse than he needs us in most 
cases!” 

And that remark came from 
a very important executive who 
has held a place of prominence 
in the industry since its early 
days. 


The Dealer Has 


Practical Protection 


HEN, too, a number of fac- 

tories guarantee, in case of 
cancellation, to take back all cur- 
rent models in the dealer’s hands, 
together with his active parts 
stock. Several companies which 
do not include this guarantee in 
the contract itself have made a 
practice of thus relieving the 
cancelled dealer anyhow. Some 
other companies, to be sure, 
make no guarantee and do not 
commonly adhere to the practice. 

While factory practice in this 
regard is not universally as 
favorable to the dealer as might 
be desired, it almost certainly is 
better than it was 10 years ago. 

While we are not yet convinced 
that certain actual contract 
changes would not put the dealer 
in a better position than he is 
today, we do believe that his only 
real chance for fair treatment— 
as regards cancellation as well as 
other relations with the factory 
—lies in some honest desire on 
the part of the factory to render 
such treatment. It doesn’t seem 
likely that the dealer ever can be 
fully protected on a purely con- 
tractual or legal basis.—N.G.S. 
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Metal Gained Over Other Materials 


Smaller planes with more 
frequent schedules have 
better earning capacity 


Tom Edison, in 1880, devised an aircraft engine 

operating on nitroglycerine, and we are as yet 
only in the first stages of a move toward: unification of 
practice. The year 1930, instead of having been one 
of record production, was a year of arduous develop- 
ment, experiment and improvement. Factory staffs 
had time to think more about what the buying public 
desires and how its needs could be met in their new 
models. 

Automatic features tending toward greater safety, 
increased physical and mental comfort, and lower pur- 
chase prices and operating costs are fundamental wants 
of the public, and it is toward meeting these wants 


AA tents has changed a great deal since young 
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Equipment of American planes 
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that the efforts of engineers, designers and metal- 
lurgists have been directed. 

Information supplied by manufacturers for publica- 
tion in the 1931 Chilton Aero Directory and Catalog 
and in the Statistical Issue of Automotive Industries 
has formed the basis for the following analysis of 1931 
aircraft productions. Specifications of 129 models in 
production in the United States and of 45 models pro- 
duced abroad were considered. 

There are not so many really large planes this year. 
A 14-passenger transport type costs a dollar per mile 
or more to fly, and even with a fare of 10 cents per mile 
and a capacity load, there isn’t much left for profit. It 
was demonstrated during the past year that smaller 
planes, of lower fixed investment and lower operating 
cost, flown on a more frequent schedule, have better 
earning capacity. This led to the development of 
such planes as the Stinson Airliner and the Bellanca 
Airbus. 

Only four American planes (Fokker, Curtiss Condor, 
American Savoia and Consolidated) and one foreign 
design (Bordelaise) are offered to carry more than 20 
passengers, so the day of great leviathans in the 
heavier-than-air field seems more remote than ever. 
The DO-X is not considered commercial as yet. 

During 1930 the two-place plane gained the ascend- 
ancy over the three-place, the percentages of the two 
classes being almost exactly reversed, as compared 
with the previous year. Most monoplanes are of the 
closed-cabin type; most biplanes have an open cockpit. 
Now that progress in structural design and in ma- 
terials has practically banished the fear of wing flutter, 
there is a tendency toward monoplanes. This type 
gives generally better performance and is likely to 
become even more popular in the future, except where 
the permissible span is limited, as in Navy service, or 
where hangar accommodations are a big factor. The 
practice of building planes to meet the requirements 
of specific fields of service is growing further. 

The safety features developed by the Guggenheim 
Contest have not yet been adopted for commercial 
planes, because of their effect on manufacturing costs, 
on weight and on top speed. Probably the most radical 
departure from conventional design made in recent 
years with the object of increasing the safety of flying 
is represented by the Autogiro. 

Metallurgical laboratories have played a peculiarly 
significant part in the progress of aeronautical engi- 
neering during 1930, and much credit is due to the 
workers in these laboratories, whose efforts are being 
made behind closed doors and for whom there is no 

prospect of public acclaim. Much has been accomplished 
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by 
W. A. Kirkpatrick 


Technical Editor, Chilton 
Aero Directory and Catalog 


with light alloys, although riveting is necessary in as- 
sembling parts of these materials. The welding proc- 
ess has not yet been fully developed for these alloys, 
although progress has been made in that direction. 

For plane structures, metal is gaining in favor over 
laminated wood. It increases the weight, but it adds 
strength and it reduces wing flutter. Data are still 
needed on the mechanical properties of sheet metals. 
Metal tubing is being used for the fuselage and for 
parts of the wing and empennage structures, and it is 
being considered for other parts. There has been some 
progress in the use of stainless steel, assemblies of this 
material being fabricated by spot-welding. One A TC 
plane has a wing rib built up in this way. 

Fuselages of aluminum alloy construction have in- 
creased from 12 per cent of all models last year to 20 
per cent this year, and it is likely that the proportion 
will be further increased by the new models which 
many of the manufacturers will bring out at the Na- 
tional Aircraft Show in April. More than 24 per cent 
of the foreign plane models have duralumin fuselages. 
While Europe thus leads in the use of the forgeable 
aluminum alloy, the United States leads in the use of 
steel tubing for this structure, 66 per cent of all of its 
models embodying this material, while the correspond- 
ing percentage for foreign planes is only 32. 

The trend toward the use of metal in wing construc- 
tion is more significant, because the problems arising 
in connection with this development are more difficult 
of solution. Whereas a year ago only about 9 per 
cent of all models used metal for the wings, now 26 
per cent have metal ribs and 16 per cent metal spars. 
Aluminum alloy is preferred for the ribs, nearly 17 
per cent of the total employing this material, while 
steel leads in the spars. Laminated wood has a field 
here, and about one-sixth of all current models use this 
material in the wing structure, in addition to which it 
is being used as covering on both fuselages and wings. 

Foreign practice shows more definitely the trend 
toward metal in wings, since 36.5 per cent of the for- 
eign models have metal wing ribs and 44.5 per cent 
metal spars. Aluminum alloy is found in 30.4 per cent 
of the ribs and 33.6 per cent of the spars. Pressed 
steel is more of a factor in wing construction in Europe 
than it is here, as shown by its use for both the ribs 
and spars in about 5 per cent of all foreign models. 

As a wing covering fabric is not giving much ground 
to metal as yet, 82.3 per cent of all current models still 
ising doped and painted linen. Aluminum sheet is re- 

orted as used for this purpose on only eight models 
4.3 per cent), and this is the only metal used for this 
purpose. One of the eight planes is covered with Al- 
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clad sheet, which is aluminum alloy with a rust-pro- 
tecting covering of pure aluminum. In Europe metal 
wing covering makes a better showing, 15 per cent of 
all foreign models having it. Laminated wood is second 
choice, after fabric, running about 13 per cent both 
here and abroad. 

As a covering for the fuselage, fabric remains 
dominant, being the only material specified for 66 per 
cent of the American and 44 per cent of the foreign 
models. American designers at present seem to be 
favoring the use of a single covering material for the 
entire fuselage, their choice falling on fabric, sheet 
aluminum and laminated wood in the order of prefer- 
ence named. Abroad 16.5 per cent of the models have 
the fuselages covered with combinations of materials. 
Metal is making greater inroads on fabric in fuselage 
coverings (as well as in wing coverings) abroad than 
it is in this country. About 25 per cent of the over- 
seas planes are covered with sheet aluminum, and to 
this figure might logically be added the 7.8 per cent in 
which the covering is partly of aluminum and partly of 
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fabric, so that one-third of all models use metal cover- 
ing in whole or in part for the fuselage. In America 
the corresponding proportion is about one-half as large. 

The U. S. Bureau of Standards, after experiments 
and tests made during the early part of 1930, reported 
that sound-insulating material should have three prime 
characteristics, as follows: 


1. Quality of shutting out sound. 
2. Quality of absorbing sound. 
3. Lightness. 


Good sound-insulation was secured in these tests 
only by using filling material between the inside and 
outside sheathing. Among the filling materials avail- 
able, three stood out as of particular value, namely, 
hair felt, balsa wool and “Dry Zero,” the latter a kapok 
fiber weighing only 0.2 lb. per sq. ft. of 2-in. thickness, 
and an excellent heat insulator as well. For the same 
degree of insulation and the same volume, hair felt 
is six to seven times as heavy, balsa wool three times 
as heavy as Dry Zero. 

Windows of small area and of glass having a thick- 
ness of 3/16 or 14 in. are recommended in the interest 
of sound insulation by the bureau. In the tests, ex- 
cellent sound-insulating results were obtained with 
cabin walls weighing from 1% to 1 lb. per sq. ft. A small 
inciosed space like an airplane cabin is very resonating 
or “drummy” if finished off with wooden paneling, mi- 
carta, metal sheathing, or other similar material. The 
desired sound “deadening” is secured by lining with a 
very absorbent material. 

America apparently is far ahead of foreign coun- 
tries in the use of metal propellers, and the trend away 
from wood for this purpose has been very rapid in this 
country. Asa matter of fact, at the present time wood 
propellers are being used only on low-cost planes and 
where propellers of large diameter are required, which 
are not yet available in metal. Aluminum alloy is 
specified as the propeller material on 41.8 per cent of 
American planes, steel on 27.4 per cent. Abroad, 63.4 
per cent of the plane models carry wooden propellers, 
and 30.5 per cent propellers of aluminum alloy. 

Most American planes drive their propellers direct 
from the engine crankshaft, only 5.3 per cent of the 
models having a geared drive. Production propellers 
continue to come through with fixed pitch, though the 
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variable-pitch type recently introduced is available and 
is very likely to become standard on a great many 
planes, because of the operating economies and per- 
formance advantages it offers, and despite its present 
weight handicap. 

Brakes on the undercarriage wheels are fast becom- 
ing standard equipment on production models, being 
specified on 70 per cent. They are now being used by 
the Air Corps on all but training-type planes. Good 
brakes make high-speed landings safer, which is an 
important consideration in connection with the revised 
airworthiness requirements of the Department of 
Commerce, these regulations allowing a maximum 
landing speed of 70 m.p.h. for planes not designed for 
passenger carrying, and of 65 m.p.h. for single-engined 
ships. 

The type of shock absorber on the landing gear is 
given for 64 per cent of the listed models, so at least 
that proportion is so equipped. The Oleo-type is most 
common, being carried on 56 per cent of the total. Rub- 
ber absorbers of various types rank second, and the 
hydraulic type comes third. The opinion in some quar- 
ter is that the new type of low-pressure tire, some- 
times called air wheels, tends to make shock absorbers 
unnecessary, and, as a matter of fact, some builders 
using air wheels have gone back to the split axle and 
straight axle undercarriage without shock absorbers. 
Makers of two-thirds of the American plane models 
and of more than three-fourths of the foreign models 
make their own shock absorbers. 

On 83 out of 114 models, batteries are standard 
equipment. 

Ninety per cent of the models have wings wired for 
lighting. This item runs about the same abroad. 

The engines carry exhaust manifolds in 81 per cent 
of the cases. 

Dual control is provided on 87 per cent of all models. 
On a few others it is optional. The Department of 
Commerce recently loosened up its regulations to per- 
mit an unlicensed person to take the controls for short 
distances under certain restrictions, when riding with 
a licensed pilot in an approved plane. This comes 
closer to the practice followed in developing new oper- 
ators and buyers in the automobile field. 

U. S. factories give data regarding cabin heaters 
for 80 models, while 35 models are not equipped. In 
the case of every one of the 45 models carrying a 

(Turn to page 203, please) 
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Machining of spherical 
bearing is done on a 
special machine with a 
four station fixture with 
one loading and three 
working positions, 
mounted on a rotating 
table + + + 


DIFFICULT manufacturing 

problem nicely worked out. is 
the new method of making eccentric 
bearings for the Thompson eccentric 
tie-rod by the Thompson Products 
Corp. It was formerly practice at 
the plants to make these pieces, 
which are of an odd shape and design, by a machining 
and coining process. 

However, recent examinations of bearings manufac- 
tured in this manner and given long road tests, revealed 
that the ball seat was not wearing as well as desired. 
Engineers attributed this to crystallization of the metal 
structure during coining, which left the bearing in 
such a condition that it did not respond readily to 
heat treatment. In addition, it was difficult to make 
the bearings conform to the close limits set by this 
process, while the cost per bearing was too high in 
proportion to other costs. 


Difficulties of Making Eccentric 
Bearings Overcome by New Method 








eon 
’ 


Fig. |—Cutting eccentric section strips to desired length 
in special miler + + + + + +4 + + 


To plan another system of production involved many 
serious considerations. Because of their eccentricity, 
the bearings were of an odd shape and difficult to hold 
or clamp during the process. The operations, while not 
numerous, were difficult, and required the designing 
of special machinery to insure the accuracy desired. 
In this respect, machine tool builders promised their 
aid in designing the machines, but would not guarantee 
results. 

Consulting with steel manufacturers, it was arranged 
that the stock would be delivered in lengths of eccentric 
section. These are made by rolling hi-manganese steel 
into strips, and cold 
drawing through dies 
for forming and _ final 
sizing. The section is 
held to a limit of 0.002 
in. during drawing, this 
being of great impor- 
tance to subsequent op- 
erations. 

Lengths are carefully 
inspected for flaws and 
size at the plant. They 
are cut into blanks on a 
standard milling ma- 
chine (Fig. 1) with spe- 


Fig. 1A (left}—Eccentric section cut to length; (right) finished eccentric cially designed cutting 


bearing 
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teeth and clamping fix- 
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tures. Twelve blanks are cut at a pass. 

Machining the spherical bearing seat is the next 
operation. This is done on a special machine (Fig. 2) 
designed by Thompson engineers and the Baker Bros., 
Inc., of Toledo, Ohio. It consists of a four-station 
fixture mounted on a rotating table actuated by a cam 
traveling with a multiple-spindle head. There are one 
loading and three working positions of the fixture. Four 
blanks are placed in the fixture, and as the table rotates, 
roughing, semi-roughing and finishing tools come into 
position, finishing the seat within 0.001 in. Four bear- 
ing seats are completed with each cycle of the table. 
This machine is hydraulically operated, the tools feed- 
ing down against the solid stock. 

Each bearing is drilled with a hole into which a 
spring is later clipped. Because of the difficult angle 
at which these holes are drilled, it was necessary to 
design another machine (Fig. 3). This was built by 
the Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corp. of Detroit. It is 
designed so that spindles and fixture rotate together 





Fig. 2—Machining spherical seats of Thomp- 


soneccentric bearings + + + + + 


about a horizontal axis. The pieces are placed in the 
fixture and automatically clamped as it revolves. Then 
the spindles come into play, and as the fixture reaches 
the bottom of the revolution, the pieces are automati- 
cally released. This machine drills accurately, and 
speeds up production. Edges on the bearings are cham- 
fered, the pieces are washed, and then placed in rotary 
gas furnaces for carburizing. Heat treatment consists 
of heating slow to 1600 deg. Fahr. and holding at that 
point for two hours. The temperature is then run to 
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Fig. 3—Drilling spring holes at angle, Thomp- 


son eccentric bearings + + + + + 


1620 deg. Fahr. and the pieces quenched directly on 
the rising temperature to get toughness. After harden- 
ing, the bearings read 82-85 scleroscope, and have a 
tough flexible core. 

Burnishing is done with emery powder, followed by 
washing in a kerosene bath. The bearings are then 
subjected to a 100 per cent inspection, including radius 
of the spherical seat, depth of radius, concentricity, 
relation of concentricity to outside radius of bearing 
and hardness in ball seat. 





Practice on Abrasive Grain Sizes 


HE division of simplified practice of the Bureau of 

Standards recently announced that the simplified 
practice recommendation covering allowable limits for 
the sizing of aluminum oxide and silicon carbide abra- 
sives for polishing uses and grinding wheel manufac- 
ture has been approved by the industry for publication 
as an effective program. 

It is expected by those in the industry that the adop- 
tion of this recommendation will stimulate similar 
study of other kinds of abrasive grains and subsequent 
formulation of additional simplified practice recom- 
mendations in this field. 





EGOTIATIONS looking toward a renewal of the 
convention between the tire industry and tire 
trade in Germany have failed and free competition 
will reign in the tire field in that country hereafter. 
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Coil Versus 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 


I have read with interest the article on Coil vs. Leaf 
Springs by P. M.-Heldt in your issue of Nov. 8. The 
conclusion is there arrived at that the energy-storing 


capacity per unit of volume in the case of leaf springs 
is 








S?cw 
3E Ss 
2cw 6E 


In the further development of the reasoning one point 
has been overlooked, however, to the importance of 
which I would like to call attention. 

In a leaf spring the bending moment, and, therefore, 
the stress on the outermost fiber, decreases linearly to- 
ward the end of the spring (see Fig. 1). Consequently 
the energy-storing capacity A of a section dy of the 
spring cannot be regarded as constant over the whole 
length of the spring. 

S’ cw dy 
dA = — 





3E 


in which S is a function of y 











S . 
— = ,s§=8 y and 
y l max l 
y’ cw dy 
cA = = x —- XxX -—-—- 
mae l 3E 
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A=x=6& x — y dy = S* X 
maz 8EL y = © mar QF 


The volume of the spring is 2 c wl, hence the energy- 
storing capacity of unit volume is 





Ss? cwl Ss’ 
maz maz 
2cwlx9E 18 EF 


“he energy-storing capacity is limited by the maximum 

vermissible stress S,,,, at the point of fixation. 
‘maz iS identical with Mr. Heldt’s S. Therefore, the 
pecifice energy-storming capacity of a leaf spring, 
when this fact is considered, figures out as only one- 
‘hird as large, viz., 
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Leaf Springs 
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Conditions are more favorable in the case of the 


coiled spring because every cross-section of the wire 
can be stressed to the permissible limit. 


L; 





16F 


The ratio of the specific energy-storing capacities 
therefore is 


Ww L* 16F 








w 72E Li 
With L*/L,’ = 100/49 and F/E = 0.4, 
Ww 100 16 


= x x 0.4 = 0.182 or 18. 2 per cent. 
w 49 72 








The advantage of coiled springs referred to at the 
end of Mr. Heldt’s article is so important that this 
point should not be disregarded. 


R. V. EBERAN, 
Dresden, Germany. 


Mr. Eberan’s reasoning applies to the case of the 
single-leaf spring, which latter is never used in auto- 
mobile work for the very reason that in it the material 
is very poorly utilized, the maximum stress being very 
much greater than the mean stress. In a multiple-leaf 
spring, and especially if the ends of the leaves are 
suitably “pointed,” the stress in the leaves is sub- 
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stantially constant along their lengths. The bending 
moment starts from zero at the spring eye and increases 
uniformly toward the spring support or spring seat. 
The resisting moment (aggregate section modulus) 


Coil Springs for Suspension 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 


Referring to the article entitled “Coil Versus Leaf 
Springs” (p. 692, Automotive Industries, issue of Nov. 
9, 1930), I wish to point out the lack of availability 
of coil springs in and for spring-suspensions in auto- 
motive undertakings. As far back as 1904, perhaps 
earlier, coil springs were applied to automobiles be- 
cause they were light of weight and cheap to apply, to 
no satisfactory purpose, due to the absence of hori- 
zontal pendulum action. Jiggle, in spring action, is 
most offensive. Even platform types of springs in 
such good examples of design and construction of 
spring suspensions as exemplified in Peerless, Cadil- 
lac and other famous cars (now water under the 
bridge) were abandoned for good and sufficient rea- 
sons, it being quite true of all such springs that 
they jiggle the occupants of the vehicles in which 
they are utilized, thus making out of the slogan 
“easy riding” just a raw joke. 

When we consider how excellent are platform types 
of springs in ali other than the complained-of charac- 
teristic, and compare them with coil springs as possi- 
ble substitutes, the comparison leaves a bad taste in 
the mouth, figuratively speaking. Of course, for some 
form of cheap car, in which “nasty” behavior is com- 
pensated for by low cost, to those who are willing 
to be martyrs to “jiggle,” if there are enough of 
them in the potential buyer’s stall, there is the germ 
of the element of practicability—a question for the 
business end to cope with. 

THOMAS J. FAY. 
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starts with a definite small value at the spring eye 
and increases substantially uniformly to the maximum 
at the spring seat, this maximum being equal to the 
product of the minimum by the number of leaves; 
provided, of course, that all leaves are of the same 
gage and have the same initial camber. 
the outer fiber of a leaf at any distance from the spring 
eye is proportional to the quotient of the bending 
moment by the resisting moment, and is nearly con- 
stant, except very close to the spring eye, where it 
drops to zero, only stresses due to bending moments 
being considered here. 
moment, resisting moment and stress vary along the 





The stress on 


Fig. 2 shows how the bending 


length of a multiple-leaf spring. 

It is well known that by suitably “pointing” the 
leaves the stress distribution is improved. At the 
present time spring leaves generally are cut off square, 
and the camber at the ends of the leaves is reduced, 
as compared with the rest, whereby abrupt changes in 
stress are avoided, but the material in the end por- 
tions is less highly stressed and more material is there- 
fore required than if the leaves were suitably pointed. 
“vidently spring makers consider that the saving in 
material thus possible does not compensate for the 
extra work of pointing. 

Variation in the stress and in the efficiency of ma- 
terial-utilization in the end portions of the leaves was 
hinted at in the last paragraph of the article as fol- 
lows: “Actually the coiled spring is still more in the 
advantage, in that the stresses are uniform over the 
whole of its active length, which is not the case with 
the leaf spring.”—P.M.H. 


lt is true that in the past coiled springs have been 
used only on the very lowest-priced cars, some of 
them of the cyclecar class, and this has given rise to 
the impression that they are naturally a poor means 
of suspension, because we form most of our ideas of 
quality and relative worth from the conditions under 
which we see the feature employed. Thus at one 
time we thought of wire wheels as the cheapest and 
most unsatisfactory type, because during the early 
years of the industry wire wheels of the bicycle type 
were used on the lightest and cheapest cars. But 
we have had occasion since then to revise our opinion 
of wire wheels, and most people now are willing to 
pay something extra for them. 

There is this difference between coiled springs and 
leaf springs, that whereas the latter, if properly ap- 
plied, will serve also as guides for the body in its 
up and down motion relative to the axle, the coiled 
spring cannot do this. With coiled springs separate 
guiding means must be provided, and if a car equipped 
with coiled springs “jiggles” it simply means that the 
guiding means employed are inadequate, not holding 
the body firmly laterally. There is certainly no chance 
for “jiggle” with coiled springs if the latter are applied 
as in the Lancia Lambda. 

A car in which the frame and body are not firmly 
held laterally with respect to the axle is very unpleas- 
ant to ride in. We remember a car with half-elliptic 
cantilever rear springs in which the occupants of the 
rear seat when the car described a curve always had 
the feeling of being thrown out at a tangent.—P. M. H. 
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Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 


In Automotive Industries for Dec. 20, 1930, there 
appeared a summary of a paper by W. H. Graves of 
the Packard Motor Car Co., dealing with characteris- 
tics of Diesel engine fuels, in which he mentions the 
A. 8. T. M. tentative method of testing for autogenous 
ignition temperatures. 

This reference prompts me to call to the attention 
of internal combustion engine designers that the 
method has little value to them, and that it may lead 
to confusion if it is attempted to apply this method to 
research on engines, whether the fuel be gasoline or 
oil. This tentative method, which now, I believe, has 
been made a standard and has been adopted also by 
the American Standards Association, was originally 
developed to give information regarding possible fire 
and explosion hazard of flammable liquids. For the 
same purpose and for no other, a similar method was 
used by the Factory Mutual Laboratories, with results 
on many common flammable liquids reported in the 
Feb., 1929, issue of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry (Vol. 21, p. 134). 

In order that a method may be of value or have 
significance in the internal combustion engine field, it 
is necessary that the method closely approximate in 
effect at least the conditions prevailing in the engine. 
Factors affecting the results are as follows: 

1. Higher apparent ignition temperatures will be 
obtained with an absolutely dry vapor-air mixture than 
with a mixture having liquid drops in suspension. 

2. The apparent ignition temperature is greatly 
lowered if the time allowed for ignition to take place 
is increased. 

3. In general, the ignition temperature is lowered 
by an increase in pressure. 


Test- Methods for Auto-lgnition Temperatures 


4. An increase in the ratio of area of igniting sur- 
face to sample volume also produces a lower apparent 
ignition temperature. 

5. The ignition temperature is lowered as the rich- 
ness of the dry vapor-air mixture is increased up to a 
point usually about 15 per cent richer than the chemi- 
cal combining proportion. 

6. The temperature at which a flash will occur 
through the sample is increased according to the 
catalytic activity of the igniting surface. This state- 
ment is generally true, but there are many exceptions. 

7. High turbulence in the gas mixture tends to 
raise the apparent auto-ignition temperature. This 
factor is undoubtedly closely associated with the time 
element. 

A factor at least as important as any previously 
listed is the dilution of the fresh charge by exhaust 
gases from the previous cycle. Such dilution which 
cannot be fully avoided tends to bring about a con- 
siderable increase in spontaneous ignition tempera- 
ture. 

I think that from a consideration of the foregoing 
it will be evident that the A.S.T.M. method does not 
measure up to the automotive engineer’s needs, par- 
ticularly in relation to such factors as time, pressure, 
turbulence and catalytic effect. The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers now has under investigation 
methods for determining autogenous ignition tempera- 
tures of fuels for Diesel engines. Out of this study 
it is hoped that a method will be developed to give 
figures which can, be directly applied to the design of 
internal combustion engines. 

For your information, I am inclosing a reprint of 
the work of the Factory Mutual Laboratories on igni- 


tion temperatures. NORMAN J. THOMPSON. 


Independent Spring and Wheel Trend 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

Apropos of the interesting series of articles on Inde- 
pendent Springing now running in Automotive Indus- 
tries, I have a simple diagram which I arrived at by 
drawing the linkages, replacing the two springs by 
two links and starting with a straight up and down 
motion for the base of the vertical link (wheel). It 
then becomes fairly obvious that with proportions as 
in the diagram, the center of tire contact on the 
ground remains at a constant distance (centers) from 
the fore-and-aft center line of 
the chassis. 

The top of the wheel, of 


wheel contact on the ground, the actual location of the 
wheel center and stub axle, pivot lugs, and camber of 
wheel would not alter the principle of action. 

Small models I have made show by “feel” the tre- 
mendous effect of differences in the arrangement of 
the radius rods on the smooth behavior of transverse 
springs. In an actual car I think this would become 
apparent only through a series of troubles hard to 
locate. 


JOHN STEVENSON. 
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Three-quarter rear view 
of front end of chassis 


Bela Bareny' 


Front-wheel drive, in- 
dependent springing, 
anti-shimmy steering 
linkage, backbone- 
type of frame and 
three - point body 
mounting are out- 
standing advantages 
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Side elevation of chassis 


E reproduce herewith 

a number of drawings 

and sketches supplied 
to us by Bela Barenyi, automo- 
bile engineer, Vienna, ‘Austria, 
of an automobile chassis de- 
signed by him. We believe 
these drawings will be found 
of interest more on account of 
the dash and artistic verve ex- 
pressed than by reason of any 
mechanical novelties disclosed 
by them; for although they 
show several features that are 
either comparatively rare or not 
used at all in current American 
practice, such as front-wheel 
drive, independent springing, 
an anti-shimmy steering link- 
age, a backbone-type tubular 
frame, and provision for a 
three-point body mounting, all 
of these features are found on 
cars now in production in 
various European countries, 
and, moreover, only outlines are 
shown and internal details are 


hidden. We presume, of course, 
that these details have been 
fully worked out by Mr. Ba- 
renyi. 

As may be gathered from the 
drawings, the frame is constituted by a large-diameter 
steel tube which at its forward end is joined by welding 
to a pan for the engine, transmission and drive gear. 
Mr. Barenyi points out that a tube has much greater 
resistance to torsional moments than the conventional 
“panel-type” frame, the comparison presumably being 
based on equal weights. To support the body on the 
single frame member the latter is provided with a 
cross-member, or what may be referred to as a pair of 
outriggers, which are familiar from their use in bus 
frames. 

The distinguishing feature of the Barenyi frame is 
that both of its members, the tubular-steel rear member 
and the pressed steel pan forming the forward member, 
are combined in one by welding. The powerplant, 
comprising the engine, transmission and drive units 
with their bearings, is set on this bearer as a demount- 
able unit. The longitudinal carrier is made in halves, 
of pressed steel, which are united by welding. A soft 
gasket is placed between this carrying member of the 
powerplant block and obviates the need for accurately 
finished surfaces. Since all bearings are in the block, 
any slight deformation of the frame member will not 
result in binding of bearings. The forward cover of 
the powerplant pan serves as the housing for the final- 
drive gears. Drive of the oscillating driving axles is 
effected through pairs of gears of which the driven 
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members roll around the axis of the differential shaft. 
The supporting axles are pivoted to the lower part of 
the center housing in such a manner as to be capable 
of oscillating in a vertical plane and at the same time 
to resist the moments due to driving and braking 
forces. The swinging wheels are mounted on the ends 
of the carrying axle halves and are in driving connec- 
tion with the driving axles. Suspension at the front 
is by a single cross spring which is secured to the chas- 
sis backbone at the bottom of the center housing and 


acts on the ends of the carrying axles. 
Steering is by ‘a centrally mounted 


which connects to the halves of 
the tie-rod at a point located in 
the axis of oscillation of the 
supporting axles. 

A comparatively simple ar- 
rangement of the rear non- 
driving oscillating axles can be 
used, the axle halves being 
merely pivoted to the frame 
backbone, the single cross 
spring acting on the axle ends 
through the intermediary of 
rollers. With increasing de- 
flection of the spring and re- 
sulting increase in the camber 
of the axle, the effective length 
of the spring is automatically 
reduced, the spring thus becom- 
ing stiffer. 

In enumerating the advan- 
tages of oscillating axles, Mr. 
Barenyi points out that, since 
there is practically no unsprung 
weight aside from the wheels, 
the chassis is much more 
flexible and therefore is able to 
hold the road much better, 
with the result that the strains 
on chassis with rigid axles due 
to the spanning of obstructions 
by the wheels are practically 
eliminated. Smooth - riding 
qualities need not be purchased 
at the cost of stability through 
the use of excessively soft 
springs. 

One of the most interesting 
points made by Mr. Barenyi is 
with respect to the effects of 
the variation of tread with os- 
cillating axles. This generally 
1as been considered a detri- 

1ent, but he claims a very 
heneficial effect for this feature. 

e says the positive variation 

f wheel track due to the os- 
latory motion of the axle has 
pronounced vibration-damp- 
ig effect. He admits that at 
st sight one would expect an 
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steering gear 


Independently Sprung Chassis 


increase in tire wear, but states 
that experience has shown these 
fears to be groundless and that 
there is actually less tire wear 
with oscillating than with rigid 
axles. He further makes the 
claim that owing to the more 
nearly uniform wheel pressure 
against the road surface, oscil- 
lating axles act as an all around 
stabilizer and minimize the 
skidding tendency. 
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Front view of chassis 
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Books for the 
Business Bookshelf 


Sheet Steel and Tin Plate 


By R. W. Shannon. Published by Chemical Catalogue Co., 
New York. 


HIS book deals with practices in the sheet steel 
| few and, in the words of the author, “is in- 
tended to assist laymen toward the best and most 
economical utilization of sheet steel products.” 

In the first part of the book the author explains 
the different forms in which iron-base metals and 
alloys are marketed. Thereafter he confines himself 
to sheet steel. He gives some statistical figures on 
the quantities of sheet steel used annually in the 
United States, discusses the basic materials from 
which sheet is rolled, and defines the various special 
steels that are used in sheet form. The remainder 
of the book is devoted largely to the rolling process 
for sheet, refining processes such as annealing, pick- 
ling, cold rolling, etc., protective coatings for steel 
sheet, and inspection, forming, painting and shipping 
practices in the sheet steel industry. The volume 
contains considerable tabular and other incidental 
information of use to the sheet-steel consumer, such 
as a table of classification, description and applica- 
tion of the principal grades and finishes of sheet- 
steel products, and appendices on the nature and 
effects of annealing, definitions of terms used for 
describing the texture of sheet-steel surfaces, defini- 
tions of terms relating to the physical properties of 
sheet steel, instructions on writing specifications for 
sheet-steel products, and tolerances of the Associa- 
tion of American Steel Manufacturers. Men in the 
automotive industries who handle a good deal of 
sheet steel undoubtedly could profit by a perusal of 
the book. 


A Study of Slip Lines, Strain Lines, and 
Cracks in Metals Under Repeated Stress 


By Herbert F. Moore and Tibor Ver. Published by the 
Engineering Experiment Station of the University of Hlinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

UCH uncertainty still surrounds the mechanism 

of the fracture of metal under stress, and the 
interrelation and significance of such phenomena 
as slip lines, strain lines, fatigue cracks, and other 
signs of structural damage furnish fruitful fields 
of study to the metallographist and the testing 
engineer. At the University of Technical Sciences 
at Budapest Dr. Ver has for some time carried on 
a study of the development of slip lines, strain 
lines and cracks in metal subjected to repeated 
stress. Recently he has been at the University of 
Illinois as holder of the Jeremiah Smith scholarship 
from the Hungarian Board of Education and has 
there continued the study under the general direc- 
tion of Professor Moore, in charge of the Fatigue 
of Metals Laboratory. 
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Fatigue tests were carried out using rotating beam 


specimens. Each specimen had two turned-down 
sections, each subjected to the same range of stress. 
When one side broke the other, although unbroken, 
evidently had been subjected to repeated stress suffi- 
ciently high to cause structural damage, to which 
the name “fatigue damage” is given. The unbroken 
part of the specimen presumably was fatigue- 
damaged along part of its length, but for the portion 
not turned down was undamaged. By turning down 
part of the undamaged portion of the specimen to 
the size of the fatigue-damaged portion there was 
formed a tension (or torsion) specimen which was 
available for studying the metal with and without 
fatigue damage. 


Automobile and Aircraft Engines 


Second Edition. By A. W. Judge. Published by Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, London and New York. 


R. JUDGE has been senior technical assistant in 
the British Air Ministry, and his book on automo- 
bile and aircraft engines is written chiefly from the 
research standpoint. It contains a large amount of data 
obtained in internal combustion engine research, 
chiefly in Great Britain, and it also goes deeply into 
the various phases of internal combustion engine 
theory. Much space (nearly a hundred pages) is given 
over to combustion and combustion theories, in which 
line rather outstanding work has been done in Great 
Britain, some of it antedating the advent of the liquid 
fuel engine and dealing with combustion phenomena of 
coal gas-air mixtures. The thermodynamic principles 
of the engine are dealt with in an up-to-date manner, 
the variability of specific heats and dissociation of the 
gases of combustion being taken into account. Prob- 
ably a list of the chapter heads following the chapter 
on Thermodynamics will give a better idea of the 
scope of the work than anything else that could be 
said in the limited space available. These are as fol- 
lows: Ideal and Real Conditions in Petrol Engines; 
Ideal and Real Efficiencies; Conduction, Radiation, and 
Cooling Effects; Temperatures in I.C. Engines; Pres- 
sures in I.C. Engines; Volumetric Efficiency; Power 
Measurement Results; Altitude Effects; Supercharg- 
ing; Detonation; High-Speed Compression-Ignition 
Engines; Mechanics of the High-Speed Engine; En- 
gine Balance, Fuels. 

The engine structure and commercial design are not 
dealt with in the book, to any extent, and the subject 
of lubrication is singularly neglected, the only refer- 
ence to it being in a number of tables of the properties 
of petroleum products in the chapter on Fuels. 


Practice for Industrial Truck Tires 

HE printed pamphlet on simplified practice recom- 

mendation R103-29 covering Industrial Truck Tires 
is now available, according to an announcement by the 
division of simplified practice of the bureau of 
standards. ’ 

Copies of this recommendation, which has been in- 
strumental in establishing dimensions for widths of 
tires and nominal wheel diameters, can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for five cents each. 
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Metal Gained Over Other Materials 


in Airplane Construction in 1930 


(Continued from page 194) 


heater as standard equipment, the heater is made by 
the manufacturer of the plane, which reminds us of a 
remark recently made by the operator of a very suc- 
cessful and expanding transport line: “We expect to 
have all our planes heated soon. After experimenting 
with and testing all the commercial heaters available, 
we finally had to design one of our own for satisfactory 
service.” 

There are distinct differences with regard to engine 
starting methods in this country and abroad. One- 
third of the U. S. planes are designed to have their 
engines started by the propeller-swinging method, while 
less than one-eighth of the foreign planes use this 
method. Only 5 per cent here use compressed-air 
starters, while 43 per cent do in Europe. About one- 
third of our planes are equipped with inertia starters; 
in Europe less than 6 per cent. We use the electric 
motor starter on 18.4 per cent of our models; abroad 
only 6.7 per cent do so. Again, only 3 per cent of 
American planes use the hand-magneto method, while 
22.5 per cent of the foreign planes are started this 
way. 

As most everyone knows, nearly all American planes 
have radial air-cooled engines. Air-cooling is slightly 
more prevalent than the radial construction, 90 per 
cent of current models having radial and 94 per cent 
air-cooled engines. Abroad the liquid or water-cooled 
engines make a much better showing, possibly because 
foreign water-cooled engines have received more atten- 
tion in experimental laboratories. Of 125 foreign mod- 
els, 55 have air-cooled and 45 liquid-cooled engines. 

The cylinder arrangement of: engines in foreign 
planes is rather varied. Forty-seven per cent have 
radial engines, 28.5 per cent Vee engines, 12.4 per 
cent, in-line engines, and 10.6 per cent, engines with 
the cylinders arranged in three banks (the W-type). 

Many different makes of engines are in use both 
here and in Europe; 186 American planes carry 24 dif- 
ferent makes of engines; 102 European planes, 23. 
European builders of planes are inclined to use engines 
produced in their own respective countries if suitable 
engines of domestic production are available. 

A plane that is capable of flying with only its own 
weight and that of its pilot won’t make much profit for 
its owner. So builders strive to design their planes in 
such a way that they can carry the greatest possible 
payload per engine horsepower available under normal 
conditions. How successful the designers have been 
with current models is indicated by the table below: 


PAYLOAD OF AIRPLANES PER ENGINE HORSEPOWER 


American Foreign 
Models (129) Models (45) 

Up to and including 2 lb. .... 24.0% 22.1% 
ee UG ss yes uns oe oes 41.8% 31.1% 
SG ea 23.2% 35.7% 
J 8 Serre 7.0% 44% 
Sk ee 3.1% 
4 og 2.2% 


Jne American plane, the Irwin, shows 7.5 lb. of pay- 
load per engine horsepower. The plan weighs 900 lb., 
is stated to carry 300 lb. of payload, and is powered 
with two 20-hp. radial four-cylinder Irwin engines. 
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In Europe the Junkers three-engined bombing plane 
has a payload capacity of 7.54 lb. per horsepower. The 
group of European planes with a payload capacity of 
3.01 to 4 lb. might justify some analysis by American 
engineers. Their specifications will be included in the 
Statistical Issue of Automotive Industries, Feb. 28, and 
in the 1931 Chilton Aero Directory and Catalog. 

Much of the designing effort during 1930 was de- 
voted to “cleaning up” the ships—streamlining or re- 
cessing parts exposed to the air stream and experi- 
menting with retractable landing gears, and even with 
retractable wing fittings, etc. Ball and roller bearings 
have been provided in the control pulleys. Recent 
design has been strongly influenced by experience 
gained in servicing planes, grief in servicing opera- 
tions having impressed the designers with the impor- 
tance of making the units accessible for this work out 
in the field. 


Standardization of Automotive 
Parts in Germany 


ONSUL R. W. HEINGARTNER, Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany, in writing to the Automo- 
tive Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 

says: 

The conviction that standardization of automotive 
parts and accessories is of essential importance not 
only to manufacturers but also to dealers and con- 
sumers, has gained greatly within the last few years 
in Germany. Among the advantages stressed in the 
German propaganda work for standards are economy 
in the use ofsmaterials, decrease in the costs of pro- 
duction, including labor, simplification of storage, pro- 
motion of sales, quicker service, and easier marketing. 
Indirectly all these factors favor reduction of prices 
and thus promote increased consumption. 

The German institution for the standardization of 
automobile parts called “Fachnormen Ausschuss der 
Kraftfahrzeugindustrie” is a branch of the national 
bureau of standards called “Deutsche Normen- 
ausschuss.” The latter’s function is purely super- 
visory and consists, in the main, in coordination of 
the work carried on by the various branches and in 
settling all controversial points between the various 
technical divisions as represented by the branch or- 
ganizations. 

The first German automotive standards were worked 
out in 1929 following the establishment of a separate 
bureau of standards for this branch. The standards 
worked out by this division have been tested and ap- 
proved by the national bureau of standards and have 
subsequently been accepted by the industrial and trad- 
ing circles concerned. They are published in the form 
of sheets of standards. The existing standards include 
the following groups: 

Wheels and tires, small accessories, tools, basic 
standards, threads, bolts, nuts, constructional parts, 
and electrical accessories. 
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Landis Ground Thread Chasers 


HE Landis Machine Co., Inc., Waynesboro, 
Pa., has placed on the market a ground thread 
chaser which is said to insure a high degree of 





thread accuracy. The thread form is ground by 
a new process on special grinding machines. This 
process removes the minor inaccuracies and dis- 
tortions resulting from the heat treatment and 
produces a uniform thread form with a flat crest 
and root. The ground thread form also offers 
a freer cutting action which increases the life 
of the chaser between grindings. 

Landis ground thread chasers are now available 
for all sizes of Lanco and Landex heads and for 
the %, 7%, 114 and 2-in. Landmatic heads. 


Milwaukee Simplex 
Milling Machine 


EARNEY & TRECKER CORP., Milwaukee, 
Wis., announce a production-type milling ma- 
chine with spindle speeds as high as 1000 r.p.m., 
basically designed for the higher cutting speeds 
and correct application of cemented tungsten car- 
bide cutters. Either of three standard speed 
ranges with 12 speed changes is optionally fur- 
nished. These ranges are 15 to 150, 30 to 300 
and 100 to 1000 r.p.m. In addition, an option of 
two ranges of 18 feeds is offered either from 1% 
to 20 in., or 1 to 40 in. per minute. An innovation 
-in spindle quill construction is accomplished 
through a heavy brace that ties the spindle quill 
to the double overarms. This member, mounted at 
the extreme end of the quill, provides a strong 
stiffening support throughout the entire cross 
adjustment. When the spindle quill is moved out- 
ward, the quill brace goes with it, thus furnishing 
“adjustable rigidity” to the spindle and cutters. 
The spindle drive is through heavily constructed 
herringbone gears. The design differs from the 
usual practice; instead of splining the large spin- 
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dle gear and having it slide on the spindle, this 
gear is solidly mounted on the spindle and its 
driving pinion is splined. The spindle is mounted 
on three large roller bearings; two of these are 
of the tapered type located at the extreme ends 
of the spindle, and the third is of the straight 
design located on the inside hub of the spindle 
quill. 

Another convenience is the coordinated adjust- 
ment for the arbor and overarm braces. When 
adjusting the cutters in or out, it is not necessary 
to disturb the independent relations of the arbor 
to the arbor supports and double overarms. The 
entire unit moves with the handcrank. All that 
it is necessary to loosen is the two bolts that 
clamp the overarms in the spindle block and the 
two bolts in the T-slots at the base of the outer 
arbor support at the front of the bed. 

Milwaukee simplex machines are offered in 
two series—1200 and 1800—the first two numer- 
als designating table widths. The 1200 series 
machines have tables 12 in. in width, with a 
choice of either 18, 24 or 30 in. of table feed; 
and the 1800 series machines have tables 18 in. 
in width with table feeds of 24 or 30 in. Tables 
for 1200 series machines have three T-slots spaced 
3% in. apart, and the 1800 series machines have 
five T-slots, with the same spacing. All slots are 
11/16 in. in width to take %-in. bolts. 

The machine is constructed from five major 
units; namely, the bed, the double uprights, the 
spindle block, the saddle and the table. The bed 
of the machine, which is cast in one piece, con- 
tains all operating units, which include the motor, 
main driving clutch and brake, speed and feed 
gear units, coolant and lubricant pumps and reser- 





voirs. With the exception of the outer bearings 
of the table screw, the entire machine is auto- 
matically lubricated by a geared-type pump. 
The machine has a multiple V-belt drive con- 
sisting of four belts. The motor is mounted on 
a pivoted bracket that can be adjusted to keep 
the bolts at a proper tension. A circulation of 


air is forced through the motor compartment 
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when the machine is in operation, to keep the 
motor at a proper temperature. All machines are 
arranged for motor drive to accommodate either 
5 or 74% hp. motors. Net weights of the machine 
vary from 7300 to 8300 Ib., depending upon bed 
and table sizes. 


Portable Machine for 
Testing Welds 


PORTABLE tensile testing machine designed 

to facilitate the testing of welds in the field 

and shop has been announced by Oxweld Acety- 
lene Co., New York. The machine, which is 6%4 





in. in diameter and 26 in. in length, overall dimen- 
sions, weighs 165 lb. It is a self-contained and 
totally-inclosed unit. It consists of a tubular 
compression member with a set of grips in the 
head and a hydraulic cylinder block in its base. 
The cylinder block contains a communicating 
pump and cylinder directly machined in a single 
block, and the cylinder pressure operates a piston 
carrying a second set of grips. 

The specimen to be tested is placed between the 
jaws, which have spring grips. The release valve 
is closed and the pump handle, applied at the end 
of the cylinder, is moved back and forth. A set 
of conical blocks also fits into the machine head 
in place of the grips, so that the standard % in. 
round specimens may be tested if desired. The 
load is measured directly in pounds per square 
inch by a suitable, calibrated pressure gage ac- 
tuated by the pressure in the cylinder. When a 
test is finished, the pressure may be released by 
a valve and the piston may be returned to its 
original position by using the pump handle as 
a lever. 

This machine makes it possible to secure a 
tensile test result immediately after welds are 
made. This is particularly important in connec- 
‘ion with qualification tests for determining weld- 
rs’ ability. It also facilitates making periodic 
check tests of the operators, and in many cases 
provides a ready means for testing sections cut 
it random by the inspector from completed work. 
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Ex-Cell-O Drilling and 
Tapping Machine 


SPECIAL MACHINE for tapping 13 differ- 

ent sized and depth holes in the periphery 
of a drop-forged steel part with a production of 
approximately 240 pieces per hour is shown in the 
illustration. The complete machine was designed 
and built by the Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 

The part is located in the fixture at the top of 
the machine by a three-point bearing and is 
locked in place by a single point clamp which can 
be seen at the top of the illustration. The handle 
controlling the locking mechanism, located at the 
top of the fixture, when rotating through an arc 
of 180 deg. locks the part in place. After the 
tapping operation the handle is moved back 
through the same arc and the part is lifted clear 
of the taps which insures ease in unloading the 
finished part. 

Each individual tap, which are 13 in num- 
ber, ranging from 3/16 in. to 9/16 in. diameter, 
is fed by an individual lead screw which is ground 
on the end of the spindle proper. The lead screw 
is driven by a spline from a master gear through 
a stationary bronze lead nut which is anchored 
in a bushing. The bronze nut and bushing are 
held in location by means of two spring hook 
clamps 180 deg. apart. 

The machine proper is driven by a reversing 
7% hp. motor which is controlled by an adjust- 
able time limit switch. This switch determines 
the maximum travel of the taps. 

The coolant for the machine is fed to each tap 
by an individual pipe from a manifold. By this 





method a heavy stream of coolant can be directed 
on each tap washing all chips from the tap and 
at the same time removing all chips from the 
locating points in the fixture. 
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Jones Speed Reducers 


NEW line of worm gear speed reducers de- 

veloped by W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 

Co., Chicago, IIll., is described in a bulletin which 

was published recently. These reducers are for 

small electric motor drives—capacities up to seven 

hp.—ratios 5-1 up to 50-1. They supplement the 
Jones Heavy Duty line of speed reducers. 


New Fawick Clutch 


AWICK MFG. CO., Waukesha, Wis., has in- 

troduced on the market for heavy-duty in- 
dustrial equipment a balanced expanding-shoe 
clutch, based on designs of Thomas L. Fawick, a 
well-known inventor and automotive engineer. 
The clutch is designed for use on power-driven 
machinery for the oil fields and in road building, 
agricultural and industrial machines. 

Among the advantages claimed for it are 
compactness, lightness, ease of adjustment and 
large contact areas, which latter result in low 
specific pressures and long life. The expanding 
shoes are connected to a system of counter- 
weights which are applied through a 3:1 leverage 
to the toe of the shoe, the effect of these counter- 
weights being to automatically maintain the ef- 
fort required to engage and disengage the clutch, 
regardless of wear and of load transmitted. 





Weights of rotating parts have been kept 
down by the liberal use of pressed steel parts, 
hollow steel pivot pins, and steel forgings. 
Molded asbestos clutch facings are used, and 
these, in conjunction with the use of low specific 
pressures, are said to give a very long life. 

The clutch can be simply adjusted without the 
use of any tools. Adjustment is accomplished 
by means of a small worm meshing with a gear 
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(shown directly back of the operating yoke), 
which engages three eccentric studs carrying the 
inner ends of the shoe toggles. Movement of the 
adjusting worm causes the three eccentric studs 
to rotate by exactly the same amount, thus mov- 
ing the toggles in or out, as required. Notches 
on the outside of the worm engaging a detent 
spring prevent accidental changes of adjustment. 
An adjusting motion of one notch corresponds 
to a shoe adjustment of approximately 0.001 in. 


“Bundyweld” Tubing 


NEW type of steel tubing known as Copper 

“Bundyweld” has been placed on the market 
by the Bundy Tubing Co. of Detroit, Mich. It is 
recommended by the makers for the following 
uses on automobiles: Oil lines, including man- 
ifolds; gasoline lines, hydraulic brake lines, 
chassis-lubrication lines, windshield-wiper tubes, 
gasoline and oil-gage lines, steering-gear contro] 
tubes and tubular valve rods. 

The new tubing is made of strip steel, laterally 
rolled into a double-walled tube, and then passed 
through an electric furnace, in which there is 
maintained an atmos- 
phere of hydrogen 
and a_ temperature 
sufficiently high to 
fuse the copper, so 
that the double walls 
are welded together 
into a solid wall struc- 
ture. The General 
Electric Co. hydrogen 
electric furnace for 
copper brazing, spe- 
cially adapted for this 
work, plays an im- 
portant part in the manufacture of Copper Bundy- 
weld tubing. 

The strip steel used is given a surface treat- 
ment before the copper is applied. Its carbon 
content may be varied to suit the use to which 
the tubing is to be put. Stainless steel and iron 
as well as monel metal are used for special 
purposes. 

The copper coating may be applied either hot 
or cold, because it serves only as a carrier for 
the copper while the tube is in the furnace. The 
affinity of steel for copper at high temperatures 
causes the two metals to alloy in the furnace, 
thereby preventing scaling on the inside and also 
adding to the corrosion resistance of both the 
inner and outer surfaces. The outer surface of 
the tube may be finished in bright tin, polished 
nickel or chromium plating. 





Pease Small-Size Sheet Dryer 


HE C. F. Pease Company, Chicago, Ill., is 

marketing a new, smaller size sheet dryer, as 
illustrated herewith, which is adapted for moder- 
ate-sized blueprints, negatives, blue line and 
brown line prints up to 24 in. in width. When 
provided with a chromium-plated cylinder it is 
suitable also for drying photo prints. 

Prints are fed into the dryer over a brass 
scraper rod and up an inclined feed table which 
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drains the water away from the drying drum and 
prevents steam pockets and creased prints. All 
surplus water is collected in an adjustable drip 
pan with drain plug located directly beneath the 
feed table, and this pan can be raised or lowered 
as required for handling either long or short 


prints. After 
drying, prints 
are  automat- 
ically returned 


into an adjust- 
able tray at the 
front of the ma- 
chine, and when 


especially long 
prints are being 
run, the tray 


can be pushed 
back out of the 
way. 

The revolving 
copper drying 
drum is_ fur- 
nished_ with 
either gas or 
electric heating 
elements; when equipped with a gas heater it 
can be brought up to the proper drying temper- 
ature in about three minutes, and the gas con- 
sumption is about 20 cu. ft. per hr.; when fitted 
with an electric heater it takes 10 minutes to 
bring the dryer up to the proper heat, and the 
current consumption is about four kilowatts. 
The dryer is operated by means of a 14-hp. elec- 
tric motor through a two-speed gear, and the 
heating current is automatically shut off when 
the driving motor is shut down. 








Purolator Metal Filtering Element 


HE ordinary Purolator oil filter has a fibrous 

filtering element, but recently Motor Improve- 
ments, Inc., of Newark, N. J., has developed a 
metal filtering element which is said to be prefer- 
able to the fibrous element under certain con- 
ditions. The element is made up of wedge-shaped 
metal ribbons, on one of the flat faces of which 
there are accurately sized raised spots at regular 
intervals, which form spacers for the ribbons. 
These raised spots are 0.003 in. high and sepa- 
rate the ribbons by that distance, forming a filter- 
ing slot of that width. 

Because of the wedge-shape of the ribbon the 
filtering slots are wider behind the filtering edge 
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than at the filtering edge. By this means an ac- 
curately determined degree of filtration is ob- 
tained with little or no likelihood of the element 
clogging. A degree of filtration actually finer 
than 0.003 in. is obtained, as finer particles of 
dirt are sheared by the metal edges, from the oil 
as it passes into the filtering slot. 

Much of the dirt filtered from the oil slides 
down the element surface and falls to the bottom 
of the Purolator base, whence it can be drained 
by removing the drain plug in the base. The 
dirt which remains on the surface of the element 
can be washed off with gasoline, kerosene or dis- 
tillate, using a rag or soft brush for the purpose. 
After being washed off, the element is drained 
and replaced in the Purolator. 

Elements for the B-type Purolator are made in 
two sizes, one being 314 in. in diameter and 414 
in. long, and having 4150 lineal inches of filtering 
slot 0.003 in. wide, while the other is 41% in. in 
diameter and 414 in. long and has 5550 lineal 
inches of filtering slot 0.003 in. wide. 


Motor “Ex-Ray” 


ITH Motor Ex-Ray, recently introduced by 

the Motor Ex-Ray Sales Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Ill., the makers claim that every vital motor 
and electrical unit of the car can be tested while 
the customer looks on. Every source of trouble 
that may exist may be definitely located and is 
visibly apparent to the car owner. Facts are pre- 
sented that create many service jobs that would 
otherwise be neglected, 
with loss to both the 
car owner and the 
shop. 

It indicates the con- 
dition of the valves, 
whether sticking or 
burnt. It shows the 
amount of compres- 
sion lost, in each 
cylinder, passing the 
rings. It reports if 
there are leaks in the 
head gasket. It makes 
possible correct ad- 
justment of the car- 
buretor. It shows the capacity of the coil, 
calibrated against the number of pounds of com- 
pression in the motor with high speed and up- 
hill loads. It shows any high or low speed missing 
due to points or a worn distributor shaft. It 
reveals fouled or worn-out plugs that test O.K. 
outside. It checks short circuits in the distrib- 
utor cap or high tension wires. 

All mechanical and electrical tests are made 
without removing any unit from the automobile. 
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Automotive Onddities—By Pete Keenan 
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January Output 
Is Up 14 Per Cent 


N.A.C.C. 
Shows 35 Per Cent De- 
crease From Last Year 


Estimate 


NEW YORK, Feb. 5—Production of 
motor vehicles in the United States 
and Canada during the month of Jan- 
uary reached a total of 183,876 units, 
according to the customary prelim- 
inary estimate of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. This 
figure compares with 283,606 units 
produced in January of 1930, and rep- 
resents a decrease of 35 per cent. 
Compared with production in Decem- 
ber of 1930, of 166,223 units, it repre- 
sents an increase of 14 per cent it is 
estimated. 


French Salon Dates Set 


PARIS, Jan. 26 (by mail) — The 
French annual automobile Salon will 
be held in the Grand Palais, Paris, 
from Thursday, Oct. 1, to Sunday, 
Oct. 11, inclusive. Although no defi- 
nite decision has been taken, it is prob- 
able that the passenger car salon will 
be followed by a truck show in the 
same hall. According to Show Man- 
ager Henri Cecanne, there is no 
thought of removing the show from 
the Grand Palais to another hall, de- 
spite reports to that effect which have 
been current. 


Cut Air Passenger Rates 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3—With March 17 
set by the Cord Corp. as the date of 
its entry into air transport, with a 
service between Chicago, Detroit and 
Cleveland, competing lines, especially 
National Air Transport, flying be- 
tween Chicago, Cleveland and New 
York, are meeting its rates with pas- 
senger charges which have been set 
equally low. 


Ford Showing in Chicago 
‘HICAGO, Feb. 38—Chicago’s first 
showing of the Ford Motor Co.’s new 
mercial car and truck body types 
»ened in the 131st Regiment Armory, 
ixteenth St. and Michigan Ave., 
onday, to continue through the en- 
tire week. 
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The News Trailer 


By Herbert Hosking 











It is inevitable, we suppose, that tear- 
drop bodies should have come to the 
front in a year of grief * * * William 
J. B. Stokes, of Thermoid, is in Florida 
with Mrs. Stokes * * * Horace T. Cook, 
pres., of Acme Rubber and Mrs. Cook 
also * * * Hill Diesel Engine has re- 
elected all officers * * “The long- 
time horse and mule outlook is but 
little different from that at the begin- 
ning of 1930,” according ta the Dept. 
of Agri-culture * * * but wild oats 
will be sowed just the same * * * 
Henry Ford has bought another 125 
acres near Savannah, Ga., * * * the 
Buick Minneapolis Branch did some 
right smart selling in Jan., according 
to H. J. Winter, adv. man. * * * Fred 
Zeder’s (Chrysler) mother died Feb. 1 
* * * James Mooney, pres. G.M. ex- 
port, has been granted Order of the 
Lion of Czechoslovakia, by Pres. Mas- 
aryk * * * Ford Airplanes will con- 
tinue to be tri-engined * * * Montgom- 
ery-Ward spring catalog shows many 
leading items cut 20-40 per cent * * * 
did we hear something about a dis- 
count on the postage? 


Collins Takes De Vaux Line 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3—The R. H. Collins 
Automobile Co. has become distributor 
for the De Vaux car in the Chicago 
region, with a territory extending 
through northeastern Illinois. The 
company continues to handle the Reo 
line, which it took on a few months 
ago. 


Reo Ships 843 Units 


LANSING, Feb. 3—The Reo Motor 
Car Co. shipped 454 passenger cars 
and 389 trucks, a total of 843 units, 
during January. Retail sales by the 
company’s agents are somewhat ahead 
of factory shipments, reflecting a re- 
duction of car stocks in the hands of 
dealers. 


Atlas Retains Phelps 


DETROIT, Feb. 2—Effective as of 
Jan. 1, the George Harrison Phelps 
agency is retained as advertising 
counsel by the Atlas Drop Forge Co. 
of Lansing, Mich., according to O. C. 
Hartig, secretary of the company. 





G. M. Earnings Reach 
$3.25 Net a Share 


Sales to Consumers 
Were 1,057,710 
in Year 1930 


NEW YORK, Feb. 4—General Motors 
Corp., in a preliminary statement sub- 
ject to final audit, reports net operat- 
ing earnings for the year 1930 of 
$141,616,131. In addition to this there 
was a non-recurring, non-operating 
earning of $9,482,861, making a total 
for the year of $151,098,992. After 
deducting dividends on preferred and 
debenture stocks, there remains avail- 
able for common stock $141,560,332, 
or $3.25 a share, when non-operating 
income is considered. 

Total sales to dealers during the 
year, including Canadian and overseas 
shipments, amounted to 1,174,115 cars 
and trucks as compared with 1,899,267 
in 1929. 

Sales to consumers in the United 
States during 1930 were 1,057,710 as 
compared with sales of 1,498,792 in 
1929. 

Directors at the regular meeting 
today declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents a share on com- 
mon stock payable March 12 to stock- 
holders of record Feb. 14. They also 
declared regular dividends on senior 
securities payable May 1 to stock- 
holders of record April 6. 


Motor Stocks Appreciate 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2—Seven repre- 
sentative motor securities listed in 
the New York Stock Exchange show 
an increase in valuation during Jan- 
uary of $162,169,000, or 8.7 per cent, 
according to Frazier, Jelke & Co., New 
York bankers. The motor industry 
thus shows a more marked advance 
than securities as a whole, as a gain 
of 7.5 per cent was registered in the 
100 representative common _§ stocks 
used by this company in its index 
calculations. 


Groups showing a greater advance than 
motors include amusements, gaining 19.2 
per cent; oils, 15.4 per cent; rails, 10.5 
per cent; equipments, 9.5 per cent, and 
merchandise, 9.1 per cent. 

Groups registering advances to a lesser 
degree than motors are public utilities, 
7.6 per cent; miscellaneous industrials, 5.7 
per cent; foods, 5.7 per cent; mines, 3.9 
per cent; and steels, one-tenth of one 
per cent. Chemicals declined 3 per cent 
and electrical equipment four-tenths of 
1 per cent. 
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Executives of De Vaux-Hall Motors Corp. Who Are Taking Office 





A. L. Warmington (left) is comptroller of the De Vaux-Hall Motors Corp., 
George R. Scott (left of center) is vice-president in charge of manufacturing, 
Frank W. Vrooman (right center) is a member of the engineering staff, and 
H. J. Kuhiman (right) is plant engineer. 








Chicago Show Sales 
Increased 25 Per Cent 


CHICAGO, Feb. 4—Sam A. Miles, 
general manager of the National 
Automobile Show at the Coliseum, 
estimated Jan. 31 that the sales at 
the show this year exceeded those of 
last year by 25 per cent. He said that 
all records were broken with the ex- 
ception of the 1928 show. Attendance 
during the week was more than 
200,000. 

According to Mr. Miles sales at the 
show are estimated at $2,000,000 to 
$2,500,000. This figure, he said, was 
deduced from talks with exhibitors at 
the show. Orders for an estimated 
total of 1670 cars have been taken 
during the week. The average price 
was put at $1,500. 


Dodge Shipments Increase 


DETROIT, Feb. 3—Dodge Bros. ship- 
ments during January are reported to 
be the largest since May, 1930. Retail 
deliveries for the weeks ending Jan. 10 
to Jan. 31 exceeded retail deliveries 
for the corresponding weeks of 1930, 
it was stated. Each week for the last 
six has shown an increase over the 
previous week. Dodge deliveries in 
Chicago during show week totaled 116 
cars, representing an increase of sev- 
eral hundred per cent over the pre- 
vious year. January, 1930 shipments 
were 10,288 units. 


Olds Ships 4000 Units 

LANSING, Feb. 3—Factory ship- 
ments of the Olds Motor Works for 
the month of January were approxi- 
mately 4000 units, with a projected 
schedule for February of 6000 units. 


Monighan Reports Profit 


CHICAGO, Feb. 2—Operations of the 
Monighan Manufacturing Co. for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1930, resulted in a 
net income of $274,352, after all 
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charges including Federal taxes, equal 
to $6.85 a share on the 40,000 Class A 
shares outstanding, as compared with 
$160,578, or $4.01 a share, in 1929. 
The reported net of $6.85 a share is 
in line with revised estimates of the 
1930 earnings. 


Hudson Reports Income 


DETROIT, Feb. 2—The Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Co. reports current income of 
$324,656 for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1930, compared with $11,594,854 for 
the previous year. Current assets of 
the company are reported to be 4.74 
times the current liabilities. Cash 
and government securities standing 
2.64 to 1 against liabilities are held. 
Inventories represent 27.22 per cent of 
current assets, which total $6,843,900. 


Portland to Have Show 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 3—Arthur 
L. Fields, president of the Automobile 
Dealers Association of Portland, has 
announced that the twenty-first annual 
Northwest Automobile Show will be 
held in Portland, Feb. 7 to 14 inclu- 
sive. On Feb. 12 the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers will present an 
elaborate all-trade program. 


Graham Ships 2055 


DETROIT, Feb. 3—January produc- 
tion of Graham-Paige Motors Corp. 
totaled 2113 of the newly introduced 
six and eight-cylinder passenger cars. 
Shipments were 2055 cars. Produc- 
tion in January, 1930, totaled 2976 
units. 


Dall Resumes Full Time 


GARFIELD HEIGHTS, OHIO, Feb. 
3—The Dall Motor Parts Co. has re- 
cently resumed full production. Al- 
though no new employees have been 
added, all former employees have been 
recalled and a 50-hour week is in force. 





Cord Corp. Earns 
65 Cents a Share 


Capital Surplus Written 
Down to Minimum 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3—Operations of the 
Cord Corporation and subsidiaries for 
the fiscal year ended Nov. 30, last, re- 
sulted in a consolidated net profit of 
$1,477,477, after all charges and taxes 
equal to 65 cents a share on the 
2,260,000 shares of $5 par capital 
stock outstanding, the annual report 
discloses. This compares with $230,- 
830, or 10 cents a share on the same 
capitalization, in the period from June 
17, 1929, the date of organization, to 
Nov. 30 of that year. 

The capital surplus of the company 
during the fiscal year was reduced to 
$116,801 from $17,216,999, E.  L. 
Cord, president of the corporation, ex- 
plaining that “in keeping with the 
management’s conservatism in regard 
to book values of all types of assets, 
it has taken advantage of the com- 
paratively large capital surplus, which 
was created at the beginning of opera- 
tions, to write down its investments 
and other holdings to figures that are 
today more than $5,000,000 below 
actual market values.” 

The profit and loss surplus increased 
during the last year to $1,708,307, as 
against $230,830 at the beginning of 
the period. 

Current assets as of Nov. 30, 1930, 
amounted to $6,615,000 and current 
liabilities totaled $335,750 as com- 
pared with $4,193,346 and $98,160, 
respectively, at the close of the pre- 
vious fiscal year. 


Olds Schedules Increased 


LANSING, Feb. 3—Orders far in ex- 
cess of all expectations from all parts 
of the country have been received by 
the Oldsmobile factory and have 
caused officials to increase the Feb- 
ruary production schedule by 30 per 
cent, D. S. Eddins, vice-president and 
general manager of the Olds Motor 
Works, announced here. The company 
originally planned to build 4500 units 
in February, but has increased the 
schedule to 6000 cars. 


According to Grey Barnard, Oldsmobile 
factory manager, the increase in produc- 
tion will put the plant on a full-time 
working basis and will give employment 
to about 3000 men. Men now employed 
will be given longer hours and larger pay 
checks. 


In keeping with the increase at the 
Olds Motor Works, the Lansing plant of 
the Fisher Body Corp. has increased its 


schedule and added several hundred em- 
ployees. 


Franklin Elects Haynes 


SYRACUSE, Feb. 2—F. J. Haynes, 
who recently joined the H. H. Frank- 
lin Mfg. Co. as vice-president, has 
been elected chairman of the newly 
organized executive committee which 
will handle the affairs of the company. 
Other members of the committee are 
F. A. Barton, secretary of the com- 
pany, and Ralph Murphy, treasurer. 
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Capt. Campbell Sets New World’s Land 


Speed Record at 245.730 M.P.H. Average 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA., Feb. 5— 
Driving against pyramided hazards in 
the form of a rough beach, poor visi- 
bility and shimmering pools of water 
on the beach, Captain Malcolm Camp- 
bell drove his “Bluebird” racer north 
and south over the measured mile for 
an average speed of 245.730 m.p.h. 
This set a new world’s record, replac- 
ing the former mark of 231.369 m.p.h. 
set by the late Sir Henry Segrave in 
his “Golden Arrow.” Captain Camp- 
bell’s southbound trip down the beach 
netted him an average of 246.575 
m.p.h. for the mile. Northbound, he 
made 244.897 m.p.h. 


By M. W. Bourdon 


It has been divulged that the “new” 
Bluebird on which Captain Malcolm 
Campbell today newly made the 
world’s land speed record at Daytona 
is really the same car that he used 
during three previous years in at- 
tacks on the record. Built in 1926, it 
established a new speed record at 
Daytona in 1927, and again in 1928, 
when it set the mark at 206.95 m.p.h. 
In 1929 in South Africa it established 
new records for five miles and five 
kilometers, equivalent to 216 m.p.h., 
and these latter records still stand. 

But its speed has been greatly increased 
during the past six months by fitting it 
with a supercharged type of the twelve- 
cylinder Napier airplane engine which de- 
Velops 1450 hp. at 3600 r.p.m., instead of 
the 4950 hp. of the original engine. There 
has been no change in the bore and stroke, 
which remain 5% and 5% in. respectively. 
An important change is the fitting of a 
new rear axle having its bevel drive cas- 
ing offset 7 in. from the center, toward 
the left; this has enabled the driving seat 
to be set to the right and partly below 
the propeiler shaft casing, with the result 
that the head resistance of the body has 
been greatly reduced. 

The bottom of the driver’s seat is only 
10 in. above ground, and the top of the 
cowl only 45 in. Although the frontal 
area (14.5 sq. ft.) is greater than that of 
Segrave'’s Golden Arrow, the additional 
power of the Bluebird is expected to 
more than make up for this. 

General design and weight distribution 
have remained substantially the same 
since Campbell’s previous record runs. 
There has been a change in the location 
of the cellular radiator, however, which is 
located 48 in. in front of the front axle 
ind 24 in. forward of the ends of the 
frame sides, being carried by a light ex- 
tension frame. Attached to it and pro- 
jecting rearward is a cowling which 
leaves a considerabie gap between its rear 
end and the nose of the stream-lined body. 


The theory is that air at a comparatively 
low pressure passing back from the radia- 
tor tubes sweeps upward, tending to lift 
the main air stream above the body, so 
reducing skin friction. The frontal area 
of the radiator appears very small, con- 
sidering the power of the engine. It is 
only 30 in. wide and 20 in. high, but its 
water capacity is said to be ample. 

The body section conforms approxi- 
mately with the outline of the Napier en- 
gine, which has three rows of four cylin- 
ders, one vertical and the others project- 
ing at 60 deg. from either side. There is 
a sloping, almost flat, windshield with 
triangular side pieces in front of the 
driver’s head and fairing behind the lat- 
ter merging into a large vertical fin above 
the tail of the body. The fin is approxi- 
mately 6 ft. long, and its top edge 5 ft. 
from the ground; it is offset toward the 
right to accord with the driving position 
and head fairing. There are fairings be- 
hind the front and rear wheels and in 
front of the rear ones. To obtain the 
greatest advantage from these they have 
been built up to within 1% in. of the tires 
and are made of stout aluminum sheet 
with the exception of a 5-in. overhang of 
smaller gage, the idea of the latter being 
that should a tire become deflated and 
hit the nearest part of the fairing, it 
would crumple up without harm to the 
remainder or without increased risk of 
overturning the car. 

To assist in directional control, a 
“sight’’ is fitted at the front end of the 
engine hood; it consists of a faired-off 
projection inclosing a second revolution 
indicator, decipherable from the driving 
seat so far as three of the calibrations 
are concerned, viz., 3500, 3800 and 4000 
r.p.m. A small cockpit ventilator is fitted 
to counteract the negative pressure set 
up by the windshield. Immediately be- 
hind the engine is a fireproof bulkhead. 

The body has a framework of steel tubes 
covered by aluminum panels (of which 
there are approximately 600 sq. ft.) It 
is built up and fitted in four sections, 
viz., the tail portion, the cockpit, the en- 
gine hood and nose, and the paneling 
connecting the hood and cockpit; all ex- 
cept the tail portion are readily detach- 
able. 

The chassis frame was built by Vickers; 
the side rails pass below the rear axle but 
above the front one. Tubular cross-mem- 
bers are used throughout, some being 
solid forgings, machined. The engine is 
carried by a sub-frame with one spherical 
support at the front and two at the rear. 
The fuel tank is mounted at the rear of 
the driver and has a capacity of 23 Imp. 
gal.; the oil tank, carried inside the frame, 
holds 5 gal. : 

The wheelbase is 147 in., the front wheel 
track is 64 in. and the rear 62 in. The 
overall length is 25 ft. and the width 6 
ft. The minimum ground clearance with 
the car at rest is 5 in.; this is with smooth 
tread Dunlop tires of 35 in. diameter, but 
at speeds of over 150 m.p.h. the shape of 
the tires changes and their diameter in- 
creases to 38 in., thus increasing the 
ground clearance to 6% in. The weight of 
the car is approximately 3% long tons. 

In view of the new International rule in 
regard to the maximum time allowed for 
the completion of the runs in both direc- 
tions, provision has been made for jacking 
up the car for tire changing. 
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Meteor Motor Car Co. reports net profit 
for 1930 of $24,767, or 59 cents a share, 
on capital stock. This compares with 
earnings of $58,093, or $1.38 a share, in 
1929. 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. and sub- 
sidiaries report net profit for 1930 of $724,- 
359. This is equivalent to $2.05 a share 
on capital stock and compares with earn- 
ings of $2,619,722, or $7.43 a share, for the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Wayne Pump Co. has declared regular 
dividend of 87% cents on preferred pay- 
able March 1 to holders of record Feb. 15. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. reports net profit 
for 1930 after all charges of $8,714,801. 
This is equivalent to $4.63 a share on out- 
standing stock and compares with earn- 
ings of $11,600,445, or $6.16 a share for 
1929. Fourth quarter earnings were equal 
to $1.37 a share. Regular cash dividend 
of 75 cents and an extra dividend of 25 
cents have been declared. 

Mullins Mfg. Co. reports net loss for 
1930 of $331,712 after all charges. This 
compares with profit for the previous year 
of $476,965, or $2.67 a share, on common 
stock after preferred dividends. 

Pines Winterfront Co. has declared reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 25 cents pay- 
- March 2 to holders of record February 
6. 

Muncie Gear Co. reports net loss for 
the year ended December 31, 1930, of 
$35,013 as compared with profit of $3,878, 
or ten cents a share on Class A _ stock, 
for the previous year. 

Johnson Motor Co. reports net income 
for the year ended September 30, 1930, 
after all charges of $37,484, equal to 23 
cents a share on common stock, and 
compares with earnings for the previous 
year of $346,677, or $5.52 a share. 

Budd Wheel Co. reports net income for 
1930 of $1,456,725 after all charges. This 
is equivalent to $1.36 a share and com- 
pares with earnings of $1,791,009 in 1929. 

Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. reports in- 
come for 1930 of $20,691. 

Commercial Investment Trust Corp. re- 
ports net income for 1930 of $8,318,793 
after all charges. This is equivalent after 
preferred dividends to $2.75 a share on 
common stock and compares with net in- 
come for 1929 of $9,132,610, or $4.47 a 
share, after preferred dividends. 


Chevrolet Produces 69,035 


DETROIT, Feb. 4—January produc- 
tion of the Chevrolet Motor Co. 
reached 69,035 cars and trucks as com- 
pared with 64,018 in December, and 
80,950 in January of 1930, according 
to a factory announcement. The Feb- 
ruary schedule calls for 67,429 units. 


Parmelee to Move Offices 
NEW YORK, Feb. 4— Parmelee 
National Transportation System will 
move its executive offices on Feb. 9 
to the General Motors Building, 1775 
Broadway. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing | 





Beaver Leaves Rolls 


Harry C. Beaver has resigned as vice- 
president and treasurer of Rolls-Royce 
of America, Inc., effective Feb. 10. 
A. C. Ross succeeds him as vice-presi- 
dent and Henry S. Keyes becomes 
treasurer. Both men have been with 
the company since it was established, 
Mr. Ross in recent years being pur- 
chasing agent and Mr. Keyes comp- 
troller. W. E. Hosac, who has been 
vice-president in charge of sales, is 
succeeded by John S. Inskit, with 
offices in New York. 

Before going with Rolls-Royce, Mr. 
Beaver was successively with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., The West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. and the Allis-Chalmers Co., and 
on coming to Springfield he joined the 
original Stevens-Duryea Co., taking 
charge of sales and body manufacture. 
He became treasurer of Rolls-Royce 
in December, 1919, and later added 
the office of vice-president in charge 
of engineering and manufacturing. 
His future plans have not been an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Ross is a native of Canada and 
a graduate of the University of To- 
ronto. He was with the original 
Stevens-Duryea Co. and the New Eng- 
land Westinghouse Co. Having been 
with Rolls-Royce, Ltd. in its American 
operations in the World War, he be- 
came identified with the manufacture 
of the automobile chassis for the 
American company. 


Ryan Leaves Auburn 


Auburn Automobile Co. announces 
the resignation of Ellis W. Ryan, 
vice-president. Mr. Ryan, who has 
been with the company for 4 years, is 
severing connections with the com- 
pany because of ill health and will 
leave immediately for Florida for a 
rest. He also resigned his position 
as president of the Central Manufac- 
turing Co., the Auburn body plant 
located at Connersville. 


Houdaille Elects Flanders 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp., Fred L. 
Flanders was elected executive vice- 
president and general manager. Mr. 
Flanders came with the Houdaille- 
Hershey Corp. recently as a result of 
the acquisition by that company of 
the Muskegon Motor Specialties Co., 
and its subsidiary, Jackson Motor 
Shaft Co. 


McAleer Names Murray 


The McAleer Mfg. Co., Detroit, an- 
nounces the appointment of W. A. 
Murray as southwestern sales manager 
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in charge of sales in Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas, exclusive of El Paso, 
southern Illinois, Louisiana west of 
the Mississippi, Nebraska, Missouri 
and Kansas. 


A.C.C. Elects Lawrance 


Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America, Inc., at its annual meeting 
here last week elected Charles Lanier 
Lawrance as_ president, succeeding 
Frederick B. Rentschler, who served 
during 1929 and 1930. This is Mr. 
Lawrance’s second term in the office 


of president of this body. 


Regional vice-presidents were elected 
as follows: Geoffrey S. Childs, Thomas 
B. Doe, Clayton J. Brukner, E. L. 
Cord, F. G. Coburn, P. G. Johnson and 
Harris M. Hanshue. William B. Mayo 
was elected secretary and Jerome C. 
Hunsaker was. elected treasurer. 
Luther K. Bell was reelected general 
manager and assistant secretary of 
the association. 


U. S. Rubber Names Cadwell 


J. F. O’Shaughnessy, general manager 
of the tire department of the United 
States Rubber Co., Detroit, announces 
the appointment of Dr. Sidney M. Cad- 
well as director of its products de- 
velopment division at the plant in 
Detroit. 


S.P.A. Appoints Preble 


T. L. Preble, formerly assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Brockway-Indiana 
Motor Truck Corp., has been appointed 
sales manager of the Pierce-Arrow 
division of the §.P.A. Truck Corp. 


Hambly Sails for Europe 


F. L. Hambly, export manager of the 
Marmon Motor Car Co., sailed last 
week on the White Star Liner Majestic 
for a trip to Europe. 





Wilcox-Rich Appoints Ochs 


J. O. Eaton, chairman of the board of 
Wilcox-Rich Corp., has announced the 
appointment of C. I. Ochs to be presi- 
dent of the corporation. Mr. Ochs, 
who has been a director of the com- 
pany for some time, is also president 
of the Eaton Axle & Spring Corp. of 
Cleveland, which is affiliated with 
Wilcox-Rich. 

The appointment of C. W.. Miller 
as vice-president and general manager 
has also been announced. Mr. Miller 
was formerly vice-president of the 
Thompson Products Co. of Cleveland. 

Other officers are: R. A. Forsyth, 
secretary; F. A. Buchda, treasurer; 
E. M. Boyle, comptroller. R. Jardine 
is chief engineer of the corporation. 

The following sales executives of 
the corporation were reappointed: 
Robert H. Daisley, sales manager of 
Wilcox division, which produces 
valves, tappets and piston rings; H. 
C. Johnson, sales manager of the 
Rich division, which produces Rich 
valves; F. H. Mott, Jr., was reap- 
pointed sales promotion manager. 

The corporation has plants in 
Battle Creek, Saginaw and Marshall. 
The managers of these plants, J. B. 
Hill, George Schneider and H. I. Dyer, 
were all reappointed. 


C. A. Grant Heads Dealership 


Charles A. Grant, a member of De- 
troit’s first Buick dealer firm, Grant 
Bros. in 1907, has become president 
and general manager of Louis Rose 
Buick, Inc., Detroit. Louis Rose be- 
comes vice-president and Henry F. 
George, secretary treasurer. 


Campbell Goes to Chrysler 


Harry A. Campbell, superintendent of 
the trimming department of the 
Durant Motor Co. of Michigan for the 
past two years, has moved to Detroit, 
where he has become associated with 
Chrysler Motors as trimming en- 
gineer. 
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Ainsworth Reports 
Its 1930 Earnings 


$1.82 a Share Figure Com- 
pares With $6.47 in ‘29 


DETROIT, Feb. 3—Ainsworth Mfg. 
Co. has reported for year ended Dec. 
31, 1930, net profit of $298,501 after 
all charges and Federal taxes, equal 
to $1.82 a share on 163,511 shares of 
common stock outstanding, compared 
with net profit of $1,040,129 or $6.47 
a share in 1929. 

Loss for quarter ended Dec. 31, 
1930, was $28,023, against net profit of 
$49,099 or 31 cents a share in the 
fourth quarter of 1929. 

Cash and government securities at 
Dee. 31, 1930, amounted to $1,186,185 
in excess of all liabilities, including 
Federal taxes, or $7:25 per share of 
stock outstanding as compared with 
$6.96 per share at Sept. 30: The ex- 
cess of current assets over current 
liabilities at Dec. 31, 1930, was $1,- 
868,470 with a current ratio of 16.48 
to 1 as compared with a ratio of 10.35 
to 1 at Sept. 30, 1930, and a ratio of 
6.79 to 1 at Dec. 31, 1929. The book 
value of the stock was $20.31 per share 
at Dec. 31, 1930. 


New Lacquer Resists Punching 


NEW YORK, Feb. 3—A lacquer fin- 
ish, said to possess such powerful ad- 
hesion that it remains flexible and 
withstands punching and crimping 
operations, is being marketed by the 
Roxalin Flexible Lacquer Co., Inc., 
105-9 Seventh Ave., Long Island City, 
N. Y. One of these products, the Flex- 
ible Blue Knight Blax, is of particu- 
lar interest in automotive sheet metal 
work. It provides an _ air-drying 
process, does not require a primer and 
is said to be non-blushing at relatively 
high humidity. A single application 
by spraying or coating on a clean 
metal surface is said to answer the 
majority of production problems. 


Cadillac Shipments Increase 


DETROIT, Feb. 4—Cadillac January 
shipments totaled 1223 units com- 
pared with 1025 during January last 
year, an increase of 19.3 per cent. 
There were 1137 cars delivered at re- 
tail this year as against 832 last year. 


Hudson Show -Sales Increase 


DETROIT, Feb. 4—Hudson-Essex 
car sales at New York, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston and Cleve- 
land Shows showed increases from 16 


to 60 per cent over record previous 
year, 


Oakland Ships 8000 


DETROIT, Feb. 3— Total January 
Shipments of the Oakland Motor Car 
Co. were approximately 8000 cars, 
with 10,000 scheduled for February. 
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H. Faulkner Made President of Auburn 





As Cord Becomes Chairman of the Board 


AUBURN, IND., Feb. 4—Roy H. 
Faulkner has been elected president 
of Auburn Automobile Co. E. L. Cord 
becomes chairman of the board. 

Directors of Auburn elected at the 
annual stockholders meeting on Feb. 3 
were E. L. Cord, L. B. Manning, R. H. 
Faulkner, R. S. Pruitt and H. T. 
Reyelt. Mr. Reyelt, a 
close business asso- 
ciate of Mr. Cord, was 
elected to the board 
for the first time, the 
other members hav- 
ing served previously. 
E. W. Ryan, formerly 
a member of the 
board, was not re- 
elected, and has an- 
nounced his _ retire- 
ment from Auburn. 

Five operating vice- 
presidents also were 
elected as follows: N. 
E. MeDarby, formerly 
director of sales, as 
vice-president in 
charge of sales; Herb- 
ert Snow, formerly 
chief engineer, as 
vice-president in 
charge of engineer- 
ing; E. O. Penry, for- 
merly works manager, 
as vice-president in 
charge of operations; 
H. L. Dunn, formerly 
director of purchases, 
as vice - president in 
charge of purchases; 
and Arthur Landis, 
formerly general man- 
ager of the Conners- 
ville plant, as vice-president in charge 
of the Auburn-Connersville plant. 

Mr. Faulkner’s elevation to the 
presidency was foreshadowed by the 
increasing responsibilities which Mr. 
Cord has been placing on his shoul- 
ders during the last year or two. 
Consequently, Mr. Cord’s appointment 
of Mr. Faulkner as president appears 
to be a natural step in the consolida- 
tion of executive responsibilities in 
the various interests of the Cord Corp. 
of which Mr. Cord continues the active 
executive head. 

With Mr. Faulkner’s appointment 
there comes to the head of Auburn 
one of the most vigorous personalities 
and one of the most experienced and 
best known executives in the automo- 
tive industry. After spending the 
early years of his business life: as 
county recorder at the Allegheny 
courthouse in Pittsburgh and as a 
salesman with the West Pennsylvania 
Lumber Co., Mr. Faulkner first came 
into the automobile business as a re- 
tail salesman for the Oakland Motor 
Co. of Pittsburgh. Next he became 
sales manager for the Reo and Stutz 
dealer in the same city and later 
moved to Cincinnati as manager of 
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E. L. Cord (upper right), who becomes 
chairman of Auburn, and R. H. Faulkner, 
who has been elected president 


+ + 


the retail branch of the Frank Santry 
Motor Co., Nash distributors. 

In the fall of 1922, Mr. Faulkner 
went to the Auburn Automobile Co. 
as sales manager, continuing in that 
capacity when Mr. Cord took charge 
of the company in 1924. Mr. Cord 
later made him _ vice-president in 
charge of sales and then in 1929 vice- 
president and general manager with 
executive responsibilities in all de- 
partments of the company. He is 44 
years old and was born in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Making his first statement as pres- 
ident of Auburn on Feb. 4, Mr. Faulk- 
ner said in an exclusive statement to 
Automotive Industries: “Auburn’s sit- 
uation as I assume my new duties is 
the best in the history of the company. 
Our plants are being pushed to capac- 
ity to meet our announced schedule 
of 4000 cars in February and 6000 
cars in March. Latest reports show 
definitely that this number of vehicles 
will be necessary to meet the demand 
of dealers for cars to supply to cus- 
tomers whose orders already have 
been taken. In January we shipped 
more cars than in any previous Jan- 
uary.” 
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|. M. Uppercu Retires; 
Cadillac Takes Agency 


Three Factory Branches 
Replace Former Outlet 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2—Cadillac Motor 
Car Co. has taken over as of 
Feb. 4 the merchandising and servic- 
ing of Cadillac and La Salle cars in 
and around New York City, formerly 
carried on by the Uppercu Cadillac 
Corp. 

Inglis M. Uppercu, who has been 
Cadillac distributor in New York for 
a long time, retires from active busi- 
ness and the management of the New 
York branch will be in the hands of 
Arthur E. Randall, for a long time 
sales executive for Cadillac in the 
metropolitan area. Edward P. 
Mauder will assist Mr. Randall. 

The business formerly handled by 
Uppercu-Cadillac will be handled by 
three. branches, one in New York, one 
in Brooklyn, under the management 
of H. H. Donaldson, and one in 
Newark, N. J., under the management 
of Clarence E. Fisher. 


Bohn Reports Profit 


DETROIT, Feb. 3—Bohn Aluminum & 
Brass Corp. and subsidiaries has re- 
ported for year ended Dec. 31, 1930, 
net profit of $724,359, after charges 
and Federal taxes, equivalent to $2.05 
a share on 352,418 no par shares of 
capital stock. This compares with 
$2,619,722 or $7.43 a share in 1929. 

Net profit for December quarter 
was $31,623 after charges and Federal 
taxes, equal to 9 cents a share on 
352,418 shares, comparing with $3,970 
or 1 cent a share in preceding quarter 
and $144,478 or 41 cents a share in 
final quarter of preceding year. 

Sales for 1930 totaled $14,082,277, 
as contrasted with $33,243,888 in pre- 
vious year. 


Bendix Books More Orders 
CHICAGO, Feb. 2—The Bendix Avia; 
tion Corp. and_ subsidiaries had 
acquired new contracts for brakes and 
carburetors in addition to the renewal 
of all old contracts, Vincent Bendix, 
president, has announced. The com- 
pany has received an order for all 
carburetors on the Oldsmobile and 
additional orders for regular equip- 
ment on the General Motors line. 


Buick Ships 6000 . 


DETROIT, Feb. 3—Buick Motor Car 
Co. factory shipments to dealers for 
January totaled 6000 cars as compared 
with 4092 in December and 7299 for 
January, 1930. Production schedules 
call for 7884 cars for February. 


Hupp Ships 1561 


DETROIT, Feb. 3—Hupp Motor Car 
Corp. has reported shipments of 1561 
cars in January compared with 253 
in December and 2255 in January, 
1930. 
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Illinois Sales Increase 


CHICAGO, Feb. 2—Sales of new auto- 
mobiles in Illinois in January totaled 
9356 cars, a gain of 6369 over De- 
cember sales and only 3199 cars less 
than the total of January, 1930, ac- 
cording to figures of the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce. The effect of 
the automobile show is not expected to 
be reflected until February figures are 
compiled. Cook County sales in Jan- 
uary were 4317 cars, compared with 
5039 for the downstate counties. 


Offers New Undercoating 


AMBLER, PA., Feb. 3—A new rust- 
proofing process has been announced 
by the American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa. “Paradox,” the basic ma- 
terial employed in the process, is a 
chemicalized enamel or japan designed 
to be dried by baking at temperatures 


which are ordinarily used in the 


enameling and japanning of various 
sheet metal parts. 

It differs from the ordinary japans 
or enamels in that in contains ingre- 
dients which will remove extremely 
thin rust coating and counteract the 
rust-forming properties of the in- 
visible chemicals present on full-fin- 
ished sheet steel surfaces. In addi- 
tion, Paradox is said to prevent the 
development of alkali spots beneath 
enamel coatings. Paradox is an un- 
dercoating and is applied directly on 
the metal surface. An _ installation 
for using the process has been com- 
pleted in a Canadian automobile plant. 


Sivyer Reports Profit 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3—The net profit of 
the Sivyer Steel Casting Company for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1930, amounted 
to $81,000, after all charges, including 
Federal taxes, equal to $1.01 a share 
on the 80,000 shares of common stock 
outstanding. This compares’ with 
$356,046, or $4.45 a share, in 1929. 
Dividends paid in 1930 aggregated 
$127,048. 


Delco Orders Increase 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3—Unfilled orders of 
the Deleo Aviation Corp., subsidiary 
of Bendix Aviation Corp., on Jan. 26 
were 8 per cent greater than those 
of the comparable month in 1930, it 
was announced today by Vincent 
Bendix, president of the parent com- 
pany. 


Muncie Reports Loss 

CHICAGO, Feb. 2—Muncie Gear Co. 
in the year ended Dec. 31, showed net 
loss of $35,013 after all charges, 
against net profits of $3,878, or 10 
cents a share on 37,500 shares of pre- 
ferred stock in 1929. 


William J. Dibble Dies 

DETROIT, Feb. 2—William J. Dibble, 
46 years traffic director for Hudson 
Motor Car Co., died Saturday, Jan. 31, 
after a prolonged illness. The body 
was taken to Milwaukee for burial. 











Business in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York, exclusively for 
Automotive Industries 


NEW YORK, Feb. 4—Although 
further seasonal expansion is re- 
ported in some branches of in- 
dustry, the general rate of business 
activity continues low. So far, no 
widespread buying movement has 
been observed, and the general at- 
titude among business men is one 
of extreme caution. Unseasonably 
mild weather over wide areas, 
combined with continued drought 
in others, has restricted trade in 
several lines. 


CAR LOADINGS 

Railway freight traffic shows 
some increase over the very low 
levels reported at the beginning 
of the year. Loadings during the 
week ended Jan. 17 numbered 725,- 
938 cars, as compared with 714,251 
cars in the preceding week and 
847,155 cars in the corresponding 
period last year. The total for the 
three weeks reported so far this 
year is 2,055,571 cars, as against 
2,485,371 cars a year ago and 2,644,- 
981 cars two years ago. 


CHECK PAYMENTS 

Commercial check payments, as 
measured by bank debits to in- 
dividual accounts outside of New 
York City, also continue to show 
sharp declines from the level of 
a year ago. The total for the week 
ended Jan. 28 was 17 per cent below 
that for the corresponding period 
last year. 


CRUDE OIL OUTPUT 

A slight increase in crude pe- 
troleum production was reported 
for the week ended Jan. 24, when 
the average daily output amounted 
to 2,110,600 bbl., as against 2,094,000 
bbl. in the preceding week and 
2,615,600 bbl. in the similar period 
last year. Refineries reported that 
gasoline stocks increased slightly 
during the week ended Jan. 24, 
while stocks of gas and fuel oil 
declined. 


COAL PRODUCTION 

Average daily production of bitu- 
minous coal during the week ended 
Jan. 17 was estimated at 1,533,000 
net tons, as against 1,531,000 tons 
in the preceding week and 1,778,000 
tons a year ago. For the coal year 
to date, aggregate production is 
358,194,000 tons, as compared with 
420,749,000 tons in the correspond- 
ing period last year. 


BUSINESS FAILURES 

Business failures reported to 
R. G. Dun Co. during January were 
the most numerous ever recorded 
in a single month, totaling 3316, as 
against 2759 a year ago. Liabilities 
involved totaled $94,608,212, as com- 
pared with $61,185,171 in January, 


1930. 
FISHER’S INDEX 

Professor Fisher’s index of whole- 
sale commodity prices declined fox 
the eighth consecutive time last 
week, standing at 77.2 per cent of 
the 1926 average, as against 77.6 
a week earlier and 80.7 in the first 
week of December. 


STOCK MARKET 

The stock market moved uncer- 
tainly last week, with considerable 
firmness in the first two days, fol- 
lowed by weakness in the later 
sessions. Both stock prices and 
money rates showed an irregularity 
that was attributed in part to the 
possibility of a large Government 
bond issue to provide funds for the 
proposed cash payment of World 
War bonus certificates. 


FEDERAL RESERVE 

Discounts of the Federal Reserve 
banks declined $15,000,000 during 
the week ended Jan. 28, while open 
market purchases decreased $32,- 
000,000 and holdings of Government 
securities $15,000,000, resulting in a 
total decline of $62,000,000 in bill 
and security holdings. 
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invicta Car Wins 
Monte Carlo Rally 


Covers Route From 
Stavanger, Norway 


MONTE CARLO, Jan. 26 (by mail) — 
Driving a distance of 2260 miles, 
under winter conditions, from Stav- 
anger, Norway, D. Healey won the 
tenth annual Monte Carlo rally with 
an open four-passenger Invicta car, 
beating Wimille’s Lorraine saloon by 
one-hundredth of a point. Competitors 
had to maintain an average of 24.8 
m.p.h., all stops included, the final 
award being made on acceleration and 
brake tests at Monte Carlo. 

Out of 120 starters, only 61 suc- 
ceeded in reaching Monte Carlo. 
Seven competitors, including Andre 
Boillot, Peugeot race driver, and 
Henry Stoffel, Chrysler competition 
driver, attempted the hitherto unac- 
complished journey of 2344 miles from 
Athens. All but two had to leave their 
cars embedded in the mud of the 
Balkan States. Boillot’s Peugeot 
reached Munich, but the driver was 
too exhausted to continue. 

Jacques Bignan, handling a six- 
cylinder Fiat saloon, covered the en- 
tire distance under severe hardships, 
but being five minutes late at the 
Strasbourg control, was disqualified 
on arrival at Monte Carlo. The other 
competitors opened a subscription to 
present him with a consolation prize. 
This exploit merely proved the neces- 
sity of a road campaign before the 
use of the automobile can be developed 
in southeast Europe. 


Associated Industries Elect 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 3—At a meeting 
of the Associated Industries of Cleve- 
land on January 29, the following 
members were elected to the board of 
governors: 


Jacob D. Cox, Jr., president of the Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Co. 

Ek. H. Parkhurst, president of the Colum- 
bia Axle Co. 

G. E. Randles, president of the Foote- 
Burt Co. 

L. R. Schafe, general manager of the 
Fisher Body Co. of Celevland; 

F. W. Smith, president of the Industrial 
Construction Co. 


Buhl Adopts Szekely Engine 


HOLLAND, MICH.,. Feb. 2— The 
Szekely Aircraft & Engine Co. an- 
nounces that its SR-3, Model O, over- 
head valve engine, which has just re- 
ceived Approved Type Certificate No. 
70, has been adopted as standard 
equipment by the Buhl Aircraft Corp. 
of Marysville, Mich., for use in its 
new “Flying Bull Pup.” 


Murray Rubber Cuts Prices 


TRENTON, N. J., Feb. 2—Murray 
Rubber Co. announces a cut in the 
prices of tires and tubes. Alfred H. 
Branham, vice-president and general 
Manager of the concern, said prices 


were dropped to compete with mail- 
order houses. 
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Chamberlain Buys Crescent 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2—Clarence D. 
Chamberlain has purchased from the 
receiver the Crescent Aircraft Co. 
of Jersey City for $7,500. Assets in- 
clude two completed planes, two planes 
under construction and some equip- 
ment. Chamberlain announces he will 
continue the business. 


Reliance Battery Expands 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA, Feb. 3— 
Norman L. McMains, president of 
the Reliance Battery Products Co., 
has announced acquisition of a city 
block in Plano, IIl., for location of the 
company’s Illinois branch. A year 
ago the Reliance Battery Products 
purchased a Chicago battery company 
which will be moved to the Plano site, 
which was donated by the city, and in- 
cluded trackage along one side and a 
two-story stone factory building with 
24,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

Although the plant will be trans- 
ferred to Plano, sales office and ware- 
house will be maintained in Chicago. 
The Plano plant will employ about 75 
people at capacity production. Mr. 
McMains also announced opening of a 
southern territory sales office and 
warehouse in Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Contract has also been signed with a 
nationally known tire company to pro- 
duce batteries under that firm name, 
adding 100,000 units to the 1931 pro- 
duction schedule. 


Boat Show Successful 


NEW YORK, Feb. 3—Sales at the 
motor boat show, ended here last week, 
were so great that the Horace E. 
Dodge Boat and Plane Corp. and other 
manufacturers of runabouts are im- 
mediately going into full peak produc- 
tion to build up stocks for the spring 
selling season, according to Horace E. 
Dodge, president. The Newport News 
plant of his company will shortly be 
producing 35 to 40 boats a day and 
the company expects that 1931 produc- 
tion and sales will run considerably 
ahead of 1930, which was a peak year 
for that company. 


Cleveland Tool Elects 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 2—At a meeting 
of directors last week officers of the 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. were 
elected as follows: 


Claus Greve—chairman of the board. 
L. W. Greve—president. 

H. W. Foster—vice-president. 

H. S. Covey—secretary. 

John DeMooy—treasurer. 

A. F. Barner—assistant secretary. 
Arthur Scott—superintendent. 


Charlotte Plant Stepped Up 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 3—Pro- 
duction of the Ford Motor Co.’s 
assembly plant here has been in- 
creased to 95 cars per day, compared 
with a capacity of about 145 cars 
per day, and the number of workers 
was increased from 600 to 1200. 





Steel Improvement 
Expected in March 


Meanwhile Firm Prices 
Rule With Slight Gains 


NEW YORK, Feb. 5—The turn of the 
month failed to appreciably alter steel 
market conditions. Slight gains in 
orders are reported from the Chicago 
steel district. Western Pennsylvania 
mills and those in the Youngstown 
district are apparently booking new 
business in sufficient volume to main- 
tain their present rate of operations, 
and confidently look forward to being 
able to step up output a peg or two 
during the second half of the month. 
More marked seasonal improvement is 
looked for during March. 

For the time being routine condi- 
tions prevail in all of the market’s 
departments. Common black sheets 
are steady at 2.35 cents, Pittsburgh. 
The 3.30 cents base price for full- 
finished automobile sheets is well 
maintained, the market’s tone being 
perhaps a shade firmer than it was a 
few weeks ago. The usual competition 
between blue annealed sheets and light 
plates with strip in the narrower 
widths is in evidence, but no more so 
than has been the case for a long time. 
Strip-steel prices rule firm. 

The steel bar market seems to be rid- 
ing on an even keel, and with it cold- 
finished steel bar prices. Demand for 
automotive alloy steels continues on 
the slow uptrend. Buying of bolts and 
nuts has been a shade more active in 
the last few weeks. The character of 
automotive purchases continues to re- 
flect caution, but with it are paired 
unmistakable signs of growing con- 
fidence, and improved sentiment is 
decidedly making itself felt. 


Pig tron—Automotive foundries are 
specifying somewhat more freely and 
round tonnage buyers are showing more 
interest in the market. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Aluminum—Demand for virgin metal is 
fair and prices remain unaltered. In the 
secondary metal market competition is 
keen and desirable business brings out 
considerable shading of prices. 

Copper—The market is rather quiet. 
Intermittent offerings by custom smelters 
of metal at a fraction below the “‘official’”’ 
price exert little influence on consuming 
demand. 

Tin—Details of the international cur- 
tailment of output plan remain to be 
cleared up, and pending more certainty 
on this development there is relatively 
little consuming demand in evidence. 

Lead—Quiet and easy. 

Zinc—Producers are not pressing any 
metal for sale, and in consequence the 
market is steady in spite of the rather 
light inquiry. 


Sparks Reports Profit 


NEW YORK, Feb. 3—Sparks-With- 
ington Co. and its subsidiary, Cardon 
Phonocraft Corp., for the six months 
ended Dec. 31, reports net profit of 
$495,430 after all charges, equivalent 
to 54 cents a share on common stock, 
This compares with net profit, ex- 
cluding Cardon Phonocraft Corp., for 
the corresponding period in 1929, of 
$1,639,365, or $2.36 a share. Net profit 
for the six months’ period ending Dec. 
31, 1930, also excluding the Phono- 
craft corporation, was $401,730. 
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Industry's Freight 
Use Is Charted 


Contributed Over 25%, of 
U. S. Freight in Quarter 


NEW YORK, Feb. 3— Haulage of 
automobiles, trucks and buses during 
the third quarter of 1930 by rail 
amounted to 127,244 carloads, or 4.8 
per cent, of the total carload freight 
hauled during the quarter, according 
to statistics prepared by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Haulage of petroleum, oils and re- 
fined products, such as_ gasoline, 
amounted to 472,073 carloads, or 17.8 
per cent, of the total, and lubricant 
oils and greases accounted for 42,318, 
or 1.6 per cent, of the total carload 
freight. 

Cement, of which about 25 per cent 
is used in roads and bridges, amounted 
to 212,422 carloads during the period. 

The automotive industry, 
directly or indirectly, contributed over 
25 per cent of the total carload freight 
hauled by the railroads during the 
period. 


du Pont Earnings Reported 


NEW YORK, Feb. 3—E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. reports earnings 
during 1930, applicable to common 
stock, of $49,990,029, or $4.64 a share, 
as compared with $72,300,627, or $7.09 
a share, for 1929. Income from in- 
vestment included $2,993,600, extra 
dividend received from General Mo- 
tors Corp., as compared with $12,974,- 
820, extra dividends of General Motors 
in 1929. 

Surplus account shows an increase 
of $22,457,745 from revaluation of 
investment in General Motors the 
equivalent of 9,981,220 shares, or 
$18.75 a share. 

The report of the company reviews 
the plan whereby former stockholders 
of Managers Securities Co., which 
owns 30 per cent interest in General 
Motors Securities Co., may withdraw 
the shares of General Motors Corp. 
common stock prorata to the indirect 
interest therein formerly held by them. 
This does not alter the du Pont com- 
pany’s holdings in ‘General Motors 
Corp., which constitute 22.94 per cent 
of the outstanding common stock of 
General Motors. 


White Co. Promotes Two 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 3—Two pro- 
motions, effective immediately, have 
been announced by vice-president and 
sales manager George F. Russell of 
the White Co. 

R. H. Webb-Peploe, formerly dis- 
trict manager at New York City, has 
been appointed regional vice-president 
to assume charge of the metropolitan 
region with headquarters at Long 
Island City. R. L. Boughton becomes 
manager of the export region with 
headquarters at Cleveland. Mr. Bough- 
ton replaces Thomas Blagden, Jr., re- 
signed. 
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Midland to Increase Schedules 

CLEVELAND, Feb. 3—According to 
E. J. Kulas, president, the Midland 
Steel Products Co., is planning to in- 
crease its production about 25 per 


cent above December. The increase 
is due to larger orders for automobile 
frames and four-wheel brakes. In- 
creased schedules are planned in both 
the Cleveland and Detroit plants. 


Would Restrict Hire Vehicles 


NEW YORK, Feb. 3—Tennessee has 
a bill before the legislature which 
would prohibit the buses and trucks 
operating for hire from using public 
highways except within municipalities, 
or within five miles of the limit there- 
of, after Jan. 1, 1936, according to 
the Motor Vehicle Conference Com- 
mittee. This bill would give to motor 
carriers the right of eminent domain 
and require that they build their own 
private highways or lease other pri- 
vate highways built in accordance 
with specifications, rules and regula- 
tions covering these special rights-of- 
way. 


J. 1. Case Employs More 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3—J. I. Case Co. has 
employed an additional 125 men at its 
Racine, Wis., plant, bringing January 
employment up to 2600 as compared 
with 3000 during January, 1930. The 
company’s main plant is working at 
about 87 per cent of the January, 1930, 
rate. The Rockford plant is less 
active, employing about 160 men as 
compared with 340 during January, 
1930. The company’s Soviet Russian 
order is said to call for 4000 tractors, 
production on which is in progress. 


M. & E.A. Compares Indices 


NEW YORK, Feb. 3—The Motor and 
Equipment Association has averaged 
its monthly index figures for 1929 and 
tabulated them to show comparisons 
with 1929, 1928 and 1927. As is to 
be expected, all groups fell behind 
records of previous years, although 
the December indices recorded last 
week show some improvement in gen- 
eral over December, 1929, and also 
over November of 1930. The yearly 
averages follow: 

1930 1929 1928 1927 


Original equipment ... 112 191 199 150 
BEFVICS PALIS 6 .cccscces 133 154 155 135 
pe errr rere 69 86 103 112 
Service equipment ..... 126 173 144 155 
Combined average, all 

WPS acixcacecssecs 112 183 184 146 


Estimates 1930 Earnings 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 3—Electric 
Storage Battery Co. profits for 1930 
are estimated to be approximately 
$6,300,000, or about 20 per cent below 
the record 1929 showing. 

The use of batteries for airplanes 
has been increasing. Sales to auto- 
mobile manufacturers have not yet 
shown any substantial improvement. 





Canadian Exports 
Take Sharp Drop 


November Outflow Was 
59 Per Cent Below '29 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4— November 
motor vehicle exports from Canada 
were valued at $1,121,748, a decrease 
of 9.9 per cent from the valuation of 
$1,245,616 in October, 1930, but 59 per 
cent less than the $2,743,746 exported 
in November, 1929. 

Exports of passenger cars were 37 
per cent less than in October, 1930, 
although shipments of trucks increased 
53 per cent. All of this gain was 
accounted for in the classification 
“over 1 ton capacity,” as shipments 
in this category increased by 108 per 
cent. 

Automobile production in Novem- 
ber, 1930, represented a gain of 19 
per cent over the October total but 
was 43 per cent below the correspond- 
ing figure for November of 1929. 
When compared with the figures for 
the previous month, the output of 
chassis showed a gain from 1096 to 
1787 and passenger cars from 3125 to 
3317, while trucks declined from 315 
to 299. 

For the 11-month period ending 
Nov. 30, 1930, the cumulative produc- 
tion of motor cars totaled 148,570 
units, a decline of 42 per cent from 
the aggregate of 257,800 for the cor- 
responding period of last year and 
36 per cent below the output of 232,957 
in the same period of 1928. 


Kissel is Defendant 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 2—Kissel Motor 
Car Co., Hartford, Wis., has been made 
defendant in a fifth action in the 
United States District Court here, con- 
sisting of a petition asking that the 
concern be adjudged bankrupt on the 
claim that it owes more than $1,000,- 
000 to 12 creditors. The petitioner is 
B. A. Lehnberg, Milwaukee, who is a 
creditor by assignment of a claim of 
Chris. Schroeder & Sons Co., Mil- 
waukee, insurance agency, amounting 
to $12,083 and $859 interest. 

The original action against Kissel 
was brought by the trustee for the 
bondholders on claims of default in 
interest payments. A receiver was 
appointed but subsequently the trus- 
tee asked for and was granted dis- 
missal of the action. 

A similar action was then brought 
in the circuit court of Washington 
County, at Hartford, and is now pend- 
ing. Meanwhile work on a reorganiza- 
tion is proceeding and a statement is 
expected from the Kissel brothers in 
about 30 days. 


Triplex Elects Two 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2—At the recently 
held annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Triplex Safety Glass 
Co. of North America, Sydney W. 
Caulfield and W. C. Alcorn were 
elected vice-presidents. 
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British Production 
Near 1929 Record 


1930 Passenger Car 
Output Drops 7%, 


LONDON, Jan. 24 (by mail)—The 
following particulars of British pro- 
duction are provided by the Statistical 
Department of the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and are based upon in- 
formation supplied in most cases by 
individual manufacturers. They in- 
clude foreign car assemblies, which 
cannot be separated from purely 
British productions because the ma- 
jority consist of a more or less con- 
siderable and increasing proportion 
of components actually manufactured 
in Great Britain. 

Ford cars and trucks sold in Eng- 
land are gradually becoming 100 per 
cent British in manufacture; Chevrolet 
trucks are now produced throughout 
at the Vauxhall (General Motors) 
plant in England, and Citroen cars 
sold in Great Britain are very largely 
manufactured at the Slough plant 
near London. The figures below ap- 
ply in each case to the twelve months 
ending September 30: 


Passenger Trucks 
Cars & Buses Total 
1930 169,669 66,859 236,528 
1929 182,347 56,458 238,805 
1928 165,352 46,525 211,877 


The production of passenger cars 
dropped only about 7 per cent in 
1930, while trucks and buses in- 
creased approximately 16 per cent. 
The 1929 figures were the highest on 
record up to that year. 


Wisconsin Steps Up Output 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 2—Wisconsin 
Motor Co. is stepping up its operating 
schedules 20 per cent this month in 
comparison with January. This has 
been made possible by increased 
orders, which call for releases in 
March, according to H. G. Trelawney, 
works manager. January operations 
were about 40 per cent of capacity with 
250 at work. While the payroll is 
not being increased, present em- 
ployees will work more hours. 


Commercial Body Makers Meet 


ST. LOUIS, Feb. 2—Advertising and 
selling plans were discussed at the 
January meeting of the National Com- 
mercial Body and Equipment Associa- 
tion at St. Louis. A. S. Ritcheson, 
president, stated that a constructive 
program for betterment of commercial 
body builders was formulated and that 
a semi-monthly bulletin would be 
issued incorporating new ideas, selling 
features and trade practices. 


W. H. Metcalf Dies 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 2—W. Howard 
Metealf, formerly secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Motor Truck Associa- 
tion and more recently secretary of 
the Philadelphia Automobile Trade 
Association, died Jan. 29. 
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November Gasoline Consumption Increased 





5.9 Per Cent Compared With November of '29 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2—Gasoline con- 
sumption in 46 states and the District 
of Columbia for the month of Novem- 
ber, 1930, as indicated by reports made 
by wholesalers and dealers in the 
various states under provisions of the 
gasoline tax laws or gasoline inspec- 
tion laws, totaled 1,093,182,000 gal., 
compared with 1,032,404,000 gal. in 
November, 1929, an increase of 60,- 
778,000 gal., or 5.9 per cent, according 
to the American Petroleum Institute. 
Daily average consumption for No- 
vember, 1930, was 36,439,000 gal., 
compared with a daily average of 
38,647,000 gal. in October, 1930, a de- 
crease in daily average during Novem- 
ber of 5.7 per cent. 

Gasoline consumption in forty-four 
states and the District of Columbia 


for the ten months ending with 
November, 1930 (Illinois and New 
York not being included for the 
reason that comparative figures for 
the year 1929 are not available), 
amounted to 10,205,970,000 gal., com- 
pared with 9,625,805,000 gal. for the 
corresponding period of 1929, an in- 
crease of 580,165,000 gal., or 6.0 per 
cent. 

The figures giving the quantity of 
gasoline sold or offered for sale, as 
reported under various laws, follow. 
In some cases they are gross figures 
before deductions allowed for small 
quantities of gasoline reshipped or 
sold for other than taxable use, the 
tax upon which, if paid, is subse- 
quently refunded. All figures are sub- 
ject to revision. 


GASOLINE CONSUMPTION BY STATES, NOVEMBER, 1930 











be Month of 11 Months Ending With 
Gallon Oct., 1930 Nov., 1930 Nov., 1929 Nov., 1930 Nov., 1929 
Cents Gallons Gallons Gallons Gallons Galions 
Alabama ..... 4 14,906,000 13,037,000 14,136,000 159,146,000 164,601,000 
AFIBOBR 2020200 4 6,335,000 6,113,000 6,551,000 69,547,000 65,850,000 
Arkansas ..... 5 12,780,000 9,550,000 11,996,000 127,946,000 125,139,000 
Colorado ...... 4 14,930,000 12,793,000 10,646,000 160,369,000 145,118,000 
Connecticut 2 20,225,000 17,642,000 17,003,000 206,183,000 187,339,000 
Delaware ..... 3 3,225,000 2,507,000 1,695,000 33,181,000 29,365,000 
Dist. Columbia. 2 7,403,000 6,761,000 6,036,000 73,026,000 66,099,000 
OO ee 6 17,490,000 18,625,000 18,593,000 206,478,000 203,587,000 
SS: iasecas 6 19,554,000 17,256,000 18,588,000 205,757,000 202,169,000 
EEE 5 5,953,000 4,835,000 4,987,000 57,687,000 51,149,000 
eee 3 87,485,000 78,101,000 ae =3=6é fae. |... eae 
a. arr 4 42,423,000 42,493,000 33,869,000 431,169,000 402,492,000 
DOE bbnesseess 3 35,592,000 33,600,000 27,532,000 366,545,000 311,248,000 
NN 3 29,387,000 27,700,000 24,312,000 359,375,000 334,663,000 
Kentucky ..... 5 15,426,000 13,665,000 12,819,000 155,348,000 143,514,000 
Louisiana 4 16,362,000 16,299,000 14,649,000 169,332,000 162,065,000 
BE. “é.204640% 4 11,049,000 8,765,000 8,032,000 101,637,000 90,899,000 
Maryland ..... 4 16,171,000 13,839,000 13,592,000 160,391,000 150,816,000 
Massachusetts.. 2 47,696,000 42,787,000 41,398,000 495,019,000 466,713,000 
Michigan ..... 3 70,424,000 63,279,000 63,824,000 735,560,000 731,845,000 
Minnesota 3 37,726,000 33,179,000 29,124,000 375,980,000 336,186,000 
Mississippi .. 5 (a)11,925,000 (@)10,430,000 11,223,000 (a)127,471,000 130,684,000 
Missouri ...... 2 40,152,000 37,998,000 33,789,000 405,346,000 363,463,000 
Montana ...... 5 7,370,000 4,707,000 6,830,000 77,086,000 74,500,000 
Nebraska ..... 4 19,730,000 18,636,000 15,850,000 212,076,000 209,959,000 
Nevada ....... 4 1,633,000 1,430,000 1,464,000 17,280,000 16,409,000 
New Hampshire 4 6,020,000 4,990,000 4,642,000 60,908,000 54,979,000 
New Jersey . 2 48,690,000 47,847,000 39,832,000 507,035,000 460,421,000 
New Mexico 5° 4,864,000 4,480,000 4,091,000 50,247,000 41,762,000 
New York ... 2 136,503,000 120,377,000 ee) )=—l.. aes 3 3. een 
North Carolina 5 22,563,000 22,272,000 22,834,000 228,616,000 237,590,000 
North Dakota.. 3 10,329,000 7,559,000 5,787,000 115,938,000 120,621,000 
.. reer 4 82,762,000 77,784,000 77,399,000 899,892,000 886,356,000 
Oklahoma os 27,196,000 32,643,000 25,804,000 306,194,000 289,935.000 
fae 4 15,197,C00 12,749,000 13,420,000 158,279,000 150,502,000 
Rhode Island... 2 8,173,000 7,994,000 6,405,000 82,335,000 72,046,000 
South Carolina 6 10,815,000 10,068,000 10,490,000 109,428,000 108,484,000 
South Dakota... 4 11,520,000 10,124,000 8,682,000 129,887,000 116,446,000 
Tennessee 5 20,750,000 16,478,000 16,659,000 198,308,000 178,817,000 
err 4 66,319,000 64,785,000 64,364,000 734,980,000 704,170,000 
arr 3% 5,320,000 4,447,000 4,652,000 56,345,000 52,515,000 
Vermont ...... 4 4,799,000 3,890,000 3,684,000 44,032,000 41,573,000 
WE w0500%0 5 22,348,000 18,340,000 17,672,000 210,398,000 191,756,000 
Washington 3 22,560,000 20,450,000 20,711,000 251,107,000 234,735,000 
West Virginia. 4 13,663,000 11,766,000 10,674,000 130,102,000 117,559,000 
Wisconsin 2 41,187,000 35,437,000 33,529,000 408,832,000 367,122,000 
Wyoming ..... 4 3,138,000 2,675,000 2,361,000 34,172,000 32,544,000 
ee 1,198,068,000 1,093,182,000 1,032,404,000 10,205,970,000 9,625,805,000 
Daily Average . 38,647,000 36,439,000 34,413,000 30,557,000 28,820,000 
Increase over previous 
year: 
Amount of In- 
PE ciesiene  smhanee 60,778,000 $= = === ..sece 580,165,000 964000 
Percentage In- 
crease in Daily 
BRGRGEE ccsctee | senae- ee 6 6@60ti“‘(“‘“‘té«C 6.0% 


(a) Estimated. 
effective Dec. 1, 1930. 


(b) 5-cent tax became effective Nov. 27, 1930. 


(c) 3-cent tax became 








N.S.P.A. Elects Borg-Warner 


DETROIT, Feb. 3—At the meeting 
of the board of directors held in De- 
troit Jan. 23, Borg-Warner Service 
Parts Co., Chicago, Ill., was elected 
to membership in the National Stand- 
ard Parts Association. 


Peerless Meeting Postponed 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 2—The annual 
meeting of the Peerless Motor Car 
Corp., which was to have been held 
at Richmond on Jan. 27, has been 
postponed until Feb. 16 because of 
other activities of officials. 
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Exports Will Reflect 
More Employment—Mooney 


Foreign Inventories 
Nearly Normal, He Says 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2—The export 
market for American automotive prod- 
ucts should make a larger employment 
to American labor during 1931 than 
during 1930, even if sales abroad are 
no greater than last year, James D. 
Mooney, vice-president of General 
Motors Corp. in charge of export, said 
on the eve of sailing for Europe 
aboard the S. S. Europa last week. 
This is due to the fact that the 
beginning of the year 1930 saw heavy 
inventories abroad of cars manufac- 
tured during the previous year so that 
sales for that year were not reflected 
in employment in this country. In- 
ventories now, however, are about back 


to normal and any sales abroad would | 


consequently be reflected in American 
production circles. 


“Tt is necessary,” he said, “that we 
recognize, in this connection, the ab- 
normality of the year 1928, and, in part, 
of the year 1929, and that we reconcile 
ourselves to a dip below the normal for a 
sufficient period ahead to enable the strik- 
ing of the requisite cumulative balance. 
I anticipate that this immediate decline 
will last, with lessening force, through 
the coming year, but I predicate my belief 
in the maintenance of a reasonable rate 
of growth in the future beyond 1931 upon 
the essential need that exists for auto- 
motive transportation throughout’ the 
world, and up the world’s renewed ability 
to purchase this transportation.” 


FW D Gets Army Order 


CLINTONVILLE, Wis., Feb. 2—The 
F W D Auto Co. has received an order 
for 15 additional 2-ton four-wheel- 
drive trucks from the War Depart- 
ment at Washington, supplementing a 
number of orders placed during the 
last four or five months. Since the 
company was founded in 1911, the 
army has purchased 15,639 F W D 
trucks, valued at approximately $70,- 
000,000, a statement by the company 
says. The largest order of 1930 called 
for 96 2-ton and 24 5-ton trucks. 


Milwaukee Ford Plant Improves 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 2—February 
production at the Milwaukee Ford 
assembly plant is on a slightly im- 
proved scale compared with January. 
One more day is being worked to 
effect an increase from 90 to 100 units 
a day, with a total of 900 for the 
month. A few men will be added to 
the payroll. The outlook for March, 
according to L. T. Henderson, branch 
manager, indicates considerably in- 
creased output here. 


Kearney Orders Are Better 

MILWAUKEE, Feb. 2—Kearney & 
Trecker Corp., manufacturer of mill- 
ing machines, reports an encouraging 
upward swing in orders from auto- 
motive industries. In January ship- 
ments were made, among others, to 
the Ford plant at Manchester, Eng- 
land, the Amotryck plant in Russia 
and the Michelin Tire Co. in France. 
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+ + CALENDAR + + 
OF COMING EVENTS 


SHOWS 
York, Pa., Automobile..... Jan. 31-Feb. 7 
Minneapolis, Minn., Automobile, 
Jan. 31-Feb. 7 
St. Paul, Minn. (Joint show with 
BEIMNCRPOUS) ...0000e008 Jan. 31-Feb. 7 


San Francisco, Calif., Automobile, 
Feb. 1-8 

Scranton, Pa., Automobile ...... Feb. 2-7 

St. Louis, Mo., Automobile....... Feb. 2-7 


Northwest Automobile, Portland, Ore., 
Feb. 


e 7-14 
Copenhagen, Automobile ...... Feb. 8-15 
Denver, Automobile ............ Feb. 9-14 
Grand Rapids, Automobile ..... Feb. 9-14 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Automobile.Feb. 9-14 
ToIedo, AWUtOMODNS 006666060 Feb. 9-14 
Wichita, Kan., Automobile ..... Feb. 9-14 
Mankato, Minn., Automobile...Feb. 11-14 
Peoria, Ill., Automobile........ Feb. 11-15 
Rapid City, S. D., Automobile..Feb. 12-16 
Indianapolis, Ind., Automobile..Feb. 14-19 
Providence, R. I., Automobile...Feb. 14-21 
Sacramento, Automobile ...... Feb. 16-19 
Berlin, Automobile....... Feb. 19-March 1 
Quebec, Automobile ........... Feb. 21-28 
Memphis, Automobile .......... Feb. 23-28 
Des Moines, Automobile ....... Feb. 23-28 


Seattle, Wash., Automobile, Feb. 24-Mar. 1 
Camden, N. J., ee 


. 25-March 2 
Geneva, Automobile .......... March 6-15 
Los Angeles (Transportation) .March 15-28 
Altoona, Pa., Automobile...... April 15-27 


International Garage Exposition, Ber- 
OR ere May 9-Aug. 9 


CONVENTIONS 

Midwest Power Conference and Ex- 
hibition, Chicago Feb. 10-13 
A. S. M. E. Fuels Meeting, ra a 13 

American Institute of Mining and 

Metallurgical Engineers, Annual 
Meeting, New York........ Feb. 16-19 

Society for Steel Treating (National 

Western Metal and Machinery 
Exposition), San Francisco.Feb. 16-20 

Southern Automotive Jobbers Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta eb. 19-21 
Road Show and School, Wichita, 
Feb. 24-27 


eee eeeeeee 


American Chemical Society, Indian- 


Emote, TRG. ccsccceee March 30-April 4 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
DEES. 5204<cebsuesedaasieke April 11-19 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Atlantic 
Ne hike to bags. od eae wee ‘April 28-May 1 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. May 4-9 
National Foreign Trade Council, New 
Io ip od nines Ac nare eels @ouereaA May 27-29 
Fourth National Oil and Gas lle 
Meeting, A.S.M.E., Madison, Wis., 


June 15-18 
SALONS 
Calif., Biltmore sg 


Calif., 


Los Angeles, 
7-14 


21-28 


San Francisco, Palace Hotel 








Philip Kempter Dies 
MILWAUKEE, Feb. 2—Philip Kemp- 
ter, works manager of the Geuder, 
Paeschke & Frey Co., manufacturing 
metal stampings used in the automo- 
tive industries, died Jan. 26 at the age 
of 64 years. He was born in Galena, 
Ill., and went to Milwaukee in 1898 to 
join the Geuder company. He had 
been ill two years but was on active 
duty until two months ago. He en- 
joyed the friendship for many years 
of such leaders in the industry as the 
Dodge brothers, Walter P. Chrysler, 
Charles W. Nash and many others. 
Mr. Kempter was a pioneer member 
of the S.A.E. 





Michigan Sales 
Rise in December 


Pass November Figure 


But Are Below 1929 


DETROIT, Feb. 2—New passenger car 
registrations in the state of Michigan 
during December totaled 6028, an in- 
crease of 1827 or 30 per cent over the 
total of 4201 in November and a de- 
crease of 2742 or 30 per cent from 
the December, 1929, total of 8770. 

Ford registrations in Michigan last 
month—representing more than 35 per 
cent of all makes—were 2133, an in- 
crease of 595 or approximately 27 per 
cent over the Ford November total of 
1538, and a decrease of 1350 or 38 per 
cent from the Ford December, 1929, 
total. 

Chevrolet passenger car registra- 
tions last month totaled 1933. Buick 
was third with 335, Essex fourth with 
278 and Pontiac fifth in the ranking 
with 171. 

Total commercial car registrations 
in Michigan last month were 1036, an 
increase of 196 or 18 per cent over the 
total of 840 in November and a de- 
crease of 544 or 34 per cent from the 
total of 1580 in December, 1929. Ford 
showed a total of 614 as compared 
with 523 in November and with 989 
in December, last year. Chevrolet was 
second with 266 and International 
third with 36. 


Materials’ Index Declines 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2—The automotive 
raw material index figures compiled 
by Ray B. Prescott for Automotive 
Industries show a position of 98 in 
the middle of January, 1931, as com- 
pared with 99 in the middle of De- 
cember, 1930, and 118 for the middle 
of January, 1929. This continues a 
consistent decline of the automotive 
figures which has continued for more 
than a year, and marks a new low 
point for the index. The Bradstreet 
raw material index for January, 1931, 
stands at 106. 


Plans Membership Drive 


DETROIT, Feb. 2—Plans for the im- 
mediate launching of a drive to add 
500 garages, repair shops and super- 
service stations per month to the 
roster of the recently created mainte- 
nance division of the National Stand- 
ard Parts Association were approved 
by the association’s board of directors 
which met on Jan. 23 in Detroit office. 


Curtiss Sponsors Models 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2—The Curtiss- 
Wright Airplane Co., is cooperating 
with the Selley Mfg. Co. of Brooklyn, 
to manufacture and distribute non- 
flying scale models of the leading air- 
planes in the Curtiss-Wright line. 


While these models are non-flying, the 
plans are sufficiently accurate so that 
an expert model builder can make 
them into flying models. 





Automotive Industries 











